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Now comes the glad day of the year 
When Christmas bells ring loud and clear, 
And children’s faces shine. 
Alas! what does it mean to me 
On whose hearth grows no Christmas tree, 
Whose children’s faces seem to be 
As old and sad as mine ? 


We sit aloft, my babes and I, 

And watch the happy folk go by, 
While church-bells ring afar; 

And I, to while the hours for them, 

Tell the old tale of Bethlehem, 

And how the kings of Orient came, 
Led by a single star. 


I tell them how its light was shed. 
Above the little haloed head 
That in a manger lay; 
And how, by reason of His birth, 
That brought good will and peace on earth, 
At Christmas-time with song and mirth 
The world keeps holiday. | 


“Do we keep holiday? do we?’ 
The children ask me wistfully, 
And hardly knowing why— 

‘““At least we can be glad,” I say, 
“That somewhere else the children may, 
For His sweet sake, keep holiday, 

Though ours has passed us by.” 


Hardly, indeed, can I explain 

Why such a thought should ease my pain, 
Or their loss compensate. 

Lovely their little faces are, 


- Though hunger-wan—as flower or star, 


Why should their lives be set so far 
From childhood’s fair estate ? 


When dusky shadows creep and twine 
Along this attic wall of mine, 

We watch the lights gleam out. 
Through misty folds of lace we see 
The candles on the Christmas tree, 
The children dancing merrily 

Its branches round about. 


No part or lot have we in these, 
The heavy-laden Christmas trees, 

The ruddy hearth-fire’s glow ; 
Our walls are blank, our shelves are bare, 
Scanty and coarse our Christmas fare, 
And at the board sits a grim Care— 

The only guest we kaow. 


Closer the children round me cling, 
The wintry shadows deepening. 

Will Christmas be like this 
Sadly they ask me—‘“‘ mother dear, 
Will Christmas be like this next year ?’’ 
I turn to brush. away a tear, 

And answer with a kiss. 
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‘“*God knows, my darlings! God knows best.’ 
But oh, the heartache unconfessed 
The while such words I say! 
Does He know what is best indeed, 


And leave us to our bitter need ? 
Ah! cruel riddle, hard to read ! 
Ah! merry Christmas Day! 
Mary BRADL&Y. 


HOW KATY OPENED THE DOOR. 


BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


I 

It is not comfortable to be poor. I do not mean 
merely very, very poor, like the man who goes about with 
a hand-organ—though, by the way, judging from the 
quantity of pennies he gets, I shouldn’t wonder if he 
were rich, and simply pursued his occupation because 
he is fond of exercise and classical music. But sup- 
posing him to be as poor as he looks, I do not mean that 
alone. Anybody is uncomfortably poor who owes money 
and can’t pay it, or who really needs and desires some- 
thing, but can’t afford it. In this sense most people are 
poor very often. And there are only two remedies: 
one is, to have more money, which is not always easy 
to manage, and the other is, not to want so many things, 
which is also not easy, but, on the whole, more ad- 
visable. 

Yet it is quite as uncomfortable and twice as absurd 
to feel poor when one is not poor. This is what ailed 
Mr. Crabbe. He had money enough, if he had only 
thought so. He lived as wellas he knew how. If his 
house was rather gloomy and lonesome, it was because 
he chose to live alone. His wife had died many years 
before this story begins. His only daughter had mar- 
ried against his will, and he had never forgiven her— 
not even when she wrote begging his love and pardon, 
as she often did at first, or begging his help, as she once 
did afterwards. He had simply burned the letters with- 
out opening them, and had even forgotten the post- 
marks. It was now at least eight years since she had 
left him, and he did not know, and thought he did not 
care, what had become of her. All that time he had 
been been getting rich as fast as he could. I suppose 
that in most cases, if a man will give up everything for 
it, he can get rich, but it is a fearful price to pay. Old 
Crabbe had not found out this truth fully. ‘He fancied 
that if he wasn’t quite comfortable it was because he 
was still poor. ‘How cana man be .happy,”’ he used 


to grumble, “losing money every day? Such times! 
people pretending they can’t pay their rent, and real 
estate going down all the while !”’ 

Old Crabbe’s business was to get money from the 
tenants of his houses; and his only pleasure was to take 
that money and buy more houses. He had been a mer- 
chant in earlier days; but he had given that up, because 
he thought he hated to see and speak with people. 
Folks talked such rubbish, he said, over the counter ; 
and a woman shopping was enough to drive a man mad! 
There was some truth in that, I confess; but not suffi- 
cient to justify him in despising the world altogether. 
The real secret was, that having cruelly wronged his 
daughter, he tried to believe that everybody, particu- 
larly every woman, was somehow wronging him, or 
would do so at the first opportunity. At all events, he 
had retired from business, put his money into houses, 
and employed an agent to look after them, so that he 
need never personally meet the tenants. ‘‘ They ’re all 
alike,’’ said he; ‘“‘if they can’t rob me they ’ll bore me. 
What do I care for their smoky chimneys and poor 
kitchen ranges, and the pipes and roofs that leak, and 
the doors that won’t shut, and the mouldy wall-paper, 
and the three coats of paint that everything needs, an 
all the rest of it ?” 

But, although he took so much pains (and was will- 
ing to pay an agent a moderate—very moderate—salary) 
to avoid having anything to do with his tenants, he really 
attended to the whole business. The agent was little 
more than a go-between, and was obliged to report to 
old Crabbe almost every day and take his orders. 
‘Don’t tell me their names,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘ and 
don’t tell them my name. But don’t you dare to do 
anything or promise anything till I give you leave !”” 

The agent was a’jolly Irishman, who, if he could have 
had his own way, would have demanded no rent at all, 
and lent money to the tenants into the bargain ‘‘ Sure. 
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it’s little good the money does the loike o’ him,’’ he 
used to mutter, as he received the monthly payments 
from people who looked as if they laid down with every 
dollar a bit of the pale flesh from their bones. But he 
was honest in obeying orders; and, although he ‘gave 
plenty of cheering words and sympathy, he wasted none 
of old Crabbe’s money. Indeed, he could not well have 
‘done so without being found out, for the old man used 
to cruise around early in the morning or late in the eve- 
ning, when he thought he would not be seen, and in- 
spect matters for himself. 

The day I am now writing of was the 24th of Decem- 
ber. The agent’ was just leaving Mr. Crabbe’s gloomy 
house after making his report. He had managed to give 
satisfaction in every case but one, and in that one case he 
had obstinately insisted that the rent ought to be re- 
duced, 

‘‘ Faith, yer honor,” said he, ‘‘it’s tov big a proice 
for the little ould house at all, an’ it not fit to live in 
without new front shteps to it, an’ a power o’ patchin’ on 
the roof, an’ no gas nor water, an’ the furnace as good as 
wore out intirely. Sure the widdy ’d be after lavin’ long 
ago av she hadn’t lived there so happy with her hus- 
band—rist his sow]! It ’s a foine man he was, an’ good 
as gowld—barrin’ the gowld. He hadn’t enough 0’ that 
to hurrt him !”’ 

‘‘ There, there !’’ interrupted old Crabbe ; ‘‘ haven’t I 
told you I don’t want to know anything about the peo- 
ple that live in my houses? Widows and husbands— 
it’s all one to me. Let them pay their rent or get out!’ 

‘* Av coorse !’’ replied the agent. ‘‘That’s what I 
said to the widdy—I mane the tinant—and says she, ‘ I 
think I’ll have to give you the rig’lar notice.’ SoI 
thought yer honor’d better be tould, for it’s not many 
tinants you ’d be after gettin’ for that place onnyhow ; 
in the did of winter, too, more ’s the pity.’”’ With that 
the agent departed, and when he had reached the street 
and could not be overheard by old Crabbe, he chuckled 
and said to himself, ‘‘ That concludin’ consideration was 
an illigant bit of logic. That ll do the business !”’ 

Apparently he had guessed correctly, for after he had 
gone old Crabbe, sitting alone in the house, began to 
think the matter over. He wasn’t quite ready to tear 
down No. 142, the house to which the agent had re- 
ferred, and build ‘flats ’’ in the place of it. He wanted 
first to secure the next lot, which he did not yet own. 
And if the present tenants should leave, it would be 
difficult to find others who would take it on any terms, 
except those of thorough and expensive repairs. Yet to 
reduce rent, even to retain a good tenant, was against 
his principles. It is one of those things which should 
be done only as a last resort. 

Old Crabbe looked over a big book containing columns 
of figures. Then he ciphered a little on a bit of paper, 
and found that he had some twenty thousand dollars of 
money to spare for new investments. Such a result 
ought to have made him good-natured—I am sure it 
would have that effect upon me—but he made a wry 
face over it and banged the lids of the big book to- 
gether, and said it was just his luck—with decent for- 
tune he should have had thirty thousand by the end of 
the year, instead of twenty. 

But after venting his ill temper on a chair or two, and 
making a few more spiteful remarks about the world 
and the way it treated him, he returned to thoughts of 
business. -Even his fits of discontent were not allowed 
to interfere with business. And the result of his medi- 
tations was that he put on his big slouched hat -and his 
big shaggy overcoat, and went out to look at No. 142 
for himself, and see if it was such a tumble-down place as 


that agent of his pretended. It was still early in the after- 
noon, but a snow storm was going on at a pretty lively 
rate, and when old Crabbe reached the place he sought 
and stood on the opposite side of the street to look at 
No. 142, the snow had made the house as respectable as 
any of its neighbors. ‘‘ New front steps |’? muttered 
he. ‘* Nonsense!’ And crossed the street to look at 
them a little. more closely. There were only two steps, 
and there was a hole in the first of them ; but the snow 
had hidden the hole, as well as a very slippery spot on 
the sidewalk just before the steps—a slippery spot which 
had been carefully cultivated by wicked boys. So it 
came to pass that op that spot old Crabbe placed one 
foot (for a fraction of a second only) and into that hole 
went his other foot immediately, and forward went his 
whole body. He almost fell; but not quite, and he cer- 
tainly would have banged his head violently against the 
front door if it had not at that instant been opened sud- 
denly. But this is an excellent place to conclude the 
present chapter and leave the reader in a state of har- 
rowing suspense. It is almost always just as the door 
opens that we encounter those dreadful words, ‘‘ Jo be 
continued in our neat.” 
II 

I HAVE observed that great authors, after bringing 
about a crisis like that in my last chapter, do not con- 
tinue it in their next, whatever they may promise to do. 
They always say : ‘‘ Leaving our hero in this distressing 
position, let us now narrate some events which occurred 
several years before, and which have a bearing upon 
our story.”” Iam going to imitate this fashion, though 
in a moderate way—for I don’t like to follow fashion to 
extremes—and the mystery of the door that opened in 
my last shall not be solved until I have told something 
about the inhabitants of No. 142, and the scenes which 
took place there on that same afternoon, not long before 
old Crabbe slipped, as aforesaid, on the front steps. 

It really was not such a desperately bad house, though 
the agent had told the literal truth about it. But it is 
astonishing how long one can continue to live in a house, 
and be quite comfortable, too; -in spite of lots of things 
being out of order. If you don’t believe this, listen 
while your mother talks to your father, or your father 
to the landlord, about the things that really must be 
done this year to the plumbing and the painting and 
the range and the ceilings and the door-knobs ; and 
then notice how many of them don’t get done after all, 
and how the family goes on another year without being 
so very unhappy over it. No. 142 was little and old, 
possessed of all the ancient inconveniences, with few of 
the modern conveniences, except, indeed, a door-bell 


that was out of order, and a furnace in the cellar that . 


made a good deal of trouble. Nevertheless, it was very 
cosy and pleasant under the low ceilings of the neat and 
tastefully-arranged rooms. Certainly so thought the 
sad and gentle lady who, with her little daughter, in- 
habited them, as, on the afternoon of the 24th of De- 
cember, she looked around the pretty parlor and sighed 
and said, half to herself and half to the agent, ‘ It will 
be hard to leave this place. I have been so happy here.” 

‘* Yes ’m,”’ replied the agent promptly; ‘it’s a big 
shame, it is: thim front shteps, an’ the furnace an’ all, 
an’ a dillikit ladcy like you, an’ the purrty gurrl.’’ 


Ah,”’ said the lady, ‘‘ that’s not the reason. 


reason is that we cannot afford to have a house all to our- 
selves. _We have not very much money, and we must 
be economical. When my dear husband died, three 
years ago, I feared that we would not be able to go on 


living here ; but I resolved to try, for it was so hard to. 
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give it up! And I hoped that—perhaps—somebody—a 
connection of ours, might assist us. But he did not— 
and times have grown rather worse with us.”’ 

‘“* Moighty little good in thim connections,’’? muttered 
the agent, and added aloud ; ‘‘ but he tould ye that he 
regritted his inability ?’’ 

‘*T do not know,” said the lady; ‘‘he never answered 
my letter.”’ 

‘*Oh, it’s a letter is it ?”? said the agent. ‘‘ Mebbe 
it’ll be not directed right it was, or ye put the wrong 
stamp on the corner, or ye didn’t stick it on firm, or ye 


dropped it in one o’ thim desaivin’ lamp-posts—sure 


there ’s lashin’s o’ letters goes wrong.”’ 

‘* No,” said the lady ; ‘‘ I know well where he lives, 
and I left the letter at his door; and the servant told 
me that Mr. Crabbe was at home.”’ 

When the agent heard that namehe gave a long whis- 
tle, in spite of his natural politeness, and immediately 
said he must look at the furnace. ‘‘ Sure I had to git 
away somehow,” said he to himself as he groped down 
the cellar stairs. ‘‘If I had staid a-minute moreI’d a’ 
broke one of the tin commandments, by spakin’ my 
moind about that ould villain. A connection o’-hers, 
is it? Holy Moses; it’s her father he is, bad luck to 
him !’? And the kind-hearted agent went on down to 
the furnace, where he opened doors and shut them 
again, poked his head into various hot and smoky 
places and pretended to make a thorough examination 
generally ; but his thoughts were busy all the time with 
wild plans for the relief of the widow and her child. 

Meanwhile, the lady was not left. alone ; for in ran 
the loveliest little girl and sprang upon her mother’s 
knee. I am not good at describing little girls. They 
all seem pretty to me. So I will mention but one point 


THE AGENT HEARD A SILVERY VOICE CALLING, ‘‘ SANTA 
CLAUS! SANTA CLAUS!”’ 


i. 
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KATY HEARD FROM THE DEPTHS—‘‘ HE’S A BROTH OF A 
BOY, THAT AGENT, AN’ DON’T YE FORGET IT!” 


about little Kate. She had a pair of great gray eyes, 
which she used to fix upon the person to whom she was 
speaking, and there was something in those eyes, some- 
thing deep and transparent, which made it very hard to 
avoid answering any question they might ask. It 
seemed as if they were two still, clear pools, and must 
not be disturbed by careless or deceitful words. Kate’s 
mother always told her the truth and a good deal more 
of it than she might be expected to. understand—for she 
was only seven years old—but children understand 
more than they get credit for; and what they don’t 
understand they may apprehend, which is much the 
way of grown folks also. At all events, Kate, hav- 
ing had her mother for principal companion, knew a 
great deal that would surprise you. Yet she was in 
other respects most childlike and innocent. In fact, per- . 
haps, you would have been more surprised at the things 
she did not know. 

‘*Mamma,”’ said Katy, ‘“‘ what are we going to do 
about Christmas? You told me to wait, and I did 
wait ; and now I can’t wait any longer. To-morrow is 
Christmas, this very day! And whatever is going to 
be done had better be done.”’ 

‘*T am sorry, dear,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ to have to dis- 
appoint you. I hoped it would not be so bad. But you 
must be my brave daughter, and remember that al-* 
though we cannot afford to make any outward show of 
our gladness, we have a great deal to be thankful for, 
and we can be really glad in our hearts when we think 
what Christmas means, to us and to all the world.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know,” said Kate, with her great eyes fixed 
on her mother ; ‘“‘ and, besides that, I have you and you 
have me, and you are my Christmas present and I am 
yours.’? Then she gave the lady a kiss, and continued : 
‘‘But it is very nice to have a party, as we did last 
year, and a Christmas-tree and such fun! Mamma, 
does Santa Claus ask people whether they can afford it 
before he comes ?”? 

The eyes were so steady that one of two things had 
to be done—either answer or run away. The lady on 
this occasion ran away, saying, ‘‘ We will talk about 
that some other time. I must go out before the snow 
gets too deep in the street.” 
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‘* Very well,’ said Katy, with dignity ; I can wait. 
But, mamma, it is net wrong to have as good a time as 
we can ?” 

‘* No, indeed, my darling.”’ . 

‘¢Then suppose you leave it to me,’’ said the child. 
Her mother was just going out of the room, and scarcely 
paused to think what Katy might mean; she said 
lightly, ‘‘ Yes, dear, I *ll leave it to you,’”’ and went up 
stairs to dress for her walk, with a mind full of more 
serious cares than those of a Christmas celebration. 

As soon as she was gone little Kate walked straight 
to the register in the floor. She had reasoned it all out 
beforehand. Santa Claus couldn’t get in by the fire- 
place, because there wasn’t any. But perhaps the re- 
gister, communicating as it did with the furnace, and 
that with the chimney, would do as well. And one of 
the girls at school had told her that if you wanted any- 
thing from Santa Claus you must call it into the chim- 
ney the day before Christmas. So she held her pretty 
head over the register, in spite of the hot air; and thus 
it came to pass that the agent, who was at that moment 
poking about the furnace in the cellar, heard a silvery 
voice calling, ‘Santa Claus !” 

“Thunder an’ lightning !”’ said the agent, ‘‘ who’s 
that??? This remark was addressed to nobody in par- 
ticular ; but Katy heard it with great delight. ‘‘ Thunder 
and lightning!’ she repeated softly; ‘‘ why that’s the 
same as donder and blitzen—‘ On, Comet! on, Cupid! on 
Donder and Blitzen !’—mamma said so! Oh, it must be 
Santa Claus himself, just going arbund beforehand, to 
find out what people would like best !?? And, not a bit 
frightened, she called down the register again: ‘‘ It’s 
me—Katy. Don’t you remember me? I would remem- 
ber you, just as plain as anything, if I could only see 
you once! I’m awful glad I came to the register just 
as you did—but perhaps I stopped you coming up this 
way into the parlor ? Were you coming up this way into 
the parlor, Santa Claus ?”’ 

‘*Och, blazes, no !’’ shouted the agent, who found it 
very warm,even where he was; ‘‘when I come I’ll 
come by the door, an’ I advise you to do the same, me 
darlin’. This hot air isn’t good for yer little lungs.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Santa Claus, how funny your voice 
sounds! It sounds just like the jolly agent that 
comes for the rent.”’ : 

‘An’ I couldn’t risimble a bitter gintleman : 
he’s a broth of a boy, that agent, an’ don’t ye 
forget it! Sure I know him well. But I must 
be gittin’ out o’ this, or I’ll spoil me com- 
plexion 

‘“* Very well,”’ called Katy; ‘‘I shall expect 
youat the front door!’ But she got no reply, 
for the agent had gone, and in a minute more 
was rubbing his head with snow to cool it 
down, as he said, to “‘ a plisant summer hate,”’ 
while he hurried away to old Crabbe’s in 
order not to be too late with his report— 
and, for the time being, forgot little Katy and 
her childish fancy. 

Then Katy’s mother came down stairs and 
went out also—by the back door, because she 
was afraid of the front steps—and Katy was 
left alone in the house. For more than an hour 
she sat by the window, watching for Santa 
Claus to come. At last, she saw a figure in 
shaggy coat and big hat, all covered with snow- 
flakes. That must be he! she thought, as 
she clasped her hands. He came nearer; he 
stopped on the other side of the street; he'- 


was Santa Claus! Katy flew through the hall, opened 
the front door, and—to be continued in our next ! 


Ill 

LEAVING our heroine in this exciting position, let us 
now see what was happening to the lady. We must do 
this, you know, in obedience to the rules of art ; but I 
hate it as much as you do, and I promise to be quick 
about it. The lady had determined to spend a very 
little money for Katy. She would buy a Christmas 
card, at least. But she saw in the shops so many other 
things that she would have been so glad to give to her 
child as to make it hard for her to be resigned. And 
the agent’s talk kept running in her head. ‘I only 
took the letter to his door,’ she murmured. ‘I ought 
to have spoken with him, face to face. A letter he 
might refuse to read; but he could not help seeing 
and hearing me. Yes! I will—for Katy’s sake |’? And 
suddenly she left the shop and hurried, as though afraid 
she might change her mind, to old Crabbe’s house, 
He was not at home, the housekeeper said. She didn’t 
know when he would be at home; and was about to 
shut the door, when the lady, with a strange impulse, 
said, ‘‘I will go in and wait for him—lI am his daugh- 
ter;’? and in a moment she had passed into the well- 
known house, so that the housekeeper could do nothing 
but say, ‘‘ Well, she never!’ and go back to the kit- 
chen. And at the very moment when Crabbe’s front 
door opened to let his daughter in, the front door of No. 
142 opened, and— 

Now we have got to it, at last. Aren’t you glad? 
Katy was glad, and as for old Crabbe—he didn’t know 
how he felt. To be shot out of a snow-storm in that 
way ; to think you are going to tumble down and break 
your-nose, and then to find yourself in a warm hall and 
a pretty little girl dusting the snow from you with a 
broom, and talking as fast as she can, is enough to turn 
anybody’s head. 

“T knew you’d come !’’ cried Katy, dancing round 
him. ‘‘ Mamma has gone out and I’m keeping house, 
and we needn’t tell her till the whole thing is arranged ! 


‘“THERE SHE WAS ON HIS KNEE, AND THOSE GRAY EYES JUST LOOKING 
looked at No, 142; he began to cross—yes, it ) 


THROUGH HIM.” 
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What a lot of snow you have got on your knees !”’ and 
down she went on her knees to brush it off. 

Old Crabbe looked down in bewilderment on the 
bright, curly head. His ideas had nearly all forsaken 
him ; but one remained, and that one he spoke out. ‘‘ Bad 
hole in the steps,’’ he said. ‘‘ I must have it mended !”’ 

Katy jumped up when she heard that, crying, ‘‘ Oh, 
you dear old Santa Claus! How could you find that 
out so soon? Why, that’s one of the very things I was 
going to ask you!’’ And she climbed right up ona 
chair that stood in the hall, and threw her arms around 
old Crabbe’s neck and gave him a kiss, so quick that he 
didn’t know what was going to happen until it had hap- 
pened and couldn’t be prevented! Then she took off his 
hat, and even began as if she would help him take off 
his overeoat. But he resisted that, and she said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I forgot. Of course you always wear that. You 
couldn’t be taking it off and putting it on again so 
many times. It would wear all out. That ’s what wears 
out clothes more than anything else. You get your 
arm in the lining, and rip it goes! I know! But you 
must come into the parlor, for I’ve got lots and lots to 
say—only say it very fast.”’ 

Indeed she kept her word, for, leading old Crabbe (who 
went as if he were in a dream and never spoke a word) 
into the parlor, she seated him in the arm-chair that 
used to be her father’s, and then, plump! there she was 
on his knee and those gray eyes just looking through 
him. And how she talked! Probably old Crabbe 
couldn’t have stopped her if he had tried—but he did not 
try. He sat and looked into those eyes as if they were 
water and he was thirsty. Once she paused to take 
breath, and, before she began again, asked him, ‘‘ Am I 
too heavy ?”? Still he did not speak, but slowly worked 
his arm around her and shook his head. ‘I thought 
not,”? she said, with a smile of superior knowledge ; 
‘* nobody ever said I was too heavy.’”’ And on she went 
with her story. . 

‘* So you see,” said she at last, ‘“‘ you have got to help 
a good deal this time. Mamma has not got any money 
to spare; but I’ve got ten cents that she don’t know 
anything about. The agent gave them to me one day. 
We must get something pretty for him. You like him, 
you know. You said he was a broth of a boy !”” 

**Oh, did I ?’? muttered old Crabbe ; but with those 
eyes upon him he could not deny it. 

Now, Ill tell you my plan,” said the child. ‘‘ You 
will take me along with you when you go shopping this 
afternoon. You have such lots of things to get and you 
can get bargains, I know.”” Mamma says that people 
who buy a great deal can do much better. That’s one 
thing that makes our things so dear, because we buy so 
little at a time. So you can help me to spend my ten 
cents, and you can show me how to make a real merry 
Christmas for mamma. Now Santa Claus, do!” she 
added, as she saw the old man just about to speak, 
with a look in his face like no; ‘‘I’d just do anything 


‘for you. You haven’t got another little girl in the 


world that would be more grateful than I would be !’’ 

“Would you’’—said old Crabbe slowly—‘tdo you 
think you would-—be willing to—give me another kiss— 
even if I was not Santa Claus ?” 

“Tll give you a hundred, and begin right away,”’ 
said Kate eagerly ; “‘ but if you wasn’t Santa Claus, of 
course not. It wouldn’t be proper, unless you were my 
grandfather or something. But you are Santa Claus, 
you know; so what’s the use of talking like that?” 

‘“*Yes,” said old Crabbe boldly, “‘under the circum- 
stances, I am Santa Claus—though I wish I was your 
grandfather.”’ 


“Well, I don’t,”’ said little Kate. ‘‘ I’ve got a grand- 
father somewhere, and he’s no_use at all. Mamma 
only cries when I talk about him, and says ‘ Hush, my 
dear ;’? and I’ll tell you what I think: I think that he 
is deaf and dumb and blind, and that he has lost his 
mind, too, and that they have put him in prison and he 
don’t know enough to get out, or even to want to get 
out—just like a—like an idiot rabbit!’ she concluded 
triumphantly, and added in a tone of deep pity, ‘‘ poor 
old grandfather Crabbe !”” 

There was a dead silence for a minute, and then old 
Crabbe spoke. ‘‘On the whole,”’ said he, ‘‘ I prefer to 
be Santa Claus. Come!’ 

But the air of bewilderment and uncertainty had dis- 
appeared. He waited impatiently while Katy put on 
her red cloak and ‘hood, and as soon as the door was 
open he lifted her in his arms and strode out, across the 
dangerous step into the snow. The storm had ceased 
and the sun was still two hours high. 

A carriage was passing. Old. Crabbe hailed the 
driver, hired the carriage and put little Kate into it, 
**Lots to do,”’ said he ; ‘‘ we must hurry.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes indeed,” said Katy. ‘‘ You will have to 
drive hard, to get around to all the houses. Why, it 
would take an hour to go to thelittle girls that J know.” 

‘“*How many do you know? Tell me where they 
live,”? said he ; and in a few minutes he had the names 
of some twenty girls. Then he stopped the carriage, 
and left Katy in it fora moment. Looking out of the 
window she saw him enter a door over which was the 
sign : District Telegraph Office. Messengers at All Hours. 


But she did not see or hear his astonishing perform- . 


ances in there, the result of which was that all the 
messengers in the concern were off within five minutes 
carrying invitations to the houses of Katy’s friends, 
begging them to please excuse lack of ceremony, and 
come to No, 142, with their brothers, and fathers and 
mothers too, if they liked, that very evening. 

As old Crabbe was about to get into the carriage 
again he spied the agent coming along the street. ‘‘ Just 
the man I want to see! Hello, there! Go right down 
to No: 142, and stop on the way at the confectioner’s 
and order asupper for about—well, about a hundred— 
and have those steps mended in half an hour;eand 
while you are about it, get a big Christmas tree, and all 
the fixings. Never mind what it costs, Ill pay it; I’m 
good for it—well, what are you staring at? Get along, 
can’t you! Stay—this is for yourself. Now hurry up, 
will you ?”? And he put into the hands of the astonished 
agent several gold pieces amounting to more than a 
month’s salary. But the agent caught a glimpse of 
Katy in the carriage, and understood how the matter 
lay without any. explanations ; and away he went, as 
wild as a young colt with delight. ‘‘ Whoop !”’ said he ; 
“to think of ould Crabbe caught by the witch of a 
choild. Oh, Kathleen Mavourneen! av ye begin this 
way whin ye’re young, faith the boys’ll break 
hearts an’ heads for yer purty eyes whin ye’re a bit 
older !°’ 

Meanwhile old Crabbe—old Crabbe!—was shopping 
like mad. Whatever Katy admired he bought. The 
shopkeepers all knew him, and knew that he was able 
to pay. So they made no objection to his extravagance, 
though they could not understand it. At last Katy 
herself interfered. ‘‘Santa Claus,’ said she gravely, 
‘I am afraid you are spending too much,money. You 
don’t seem to understand shopping. You ought to look 
at things and admire them and ask the price, and 
whether they will wash, and say you will look further 
before deciding ; and then the clerk will offer to sell them 
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to you at cost, because it is you, and he would like to 
oblige an old customer !”” 

“Oh, I know how it’s done!” said old Crabbe, re- 
membering his merchant days. 

‘Then why don’t you do it ?”” pursued Katy. “‘ You 
just ask how much it is, and say, ‘Doit up!’ That ’s no 
way toshop! And I’m afraid you ’ll waste all the money 
in the world, and that will make everybody poor !”’ 

‘Now, don’t you worry,’’ said old Crabbe cheerily. 
‘“‘T like this way of shopping best. And Ive got plenty. 
Why, child, I’ve got twenty thousand dollars to spend, 
if I like!” 

‘Oh, what a lot!’ said Katy. ‘But I suppose it 
don’t make so very much, when you divide it around. 
Of course, I like it; you needn’t stop on my account. I 
never had such fun in my life as buying the Christmas 
presents for all the boys and girls in town!” 


So that wild shopping went on until- both of them - 


were tired. Meanwhile the agent and a crowd of as- 
sistants were working like men distracted at No. 142, 
receiving and arranging the articles that came to the 
door in a perfect procession of express wagons; and all 
the folks in the neighborhood were flattening their noses 
on their window-panes in admiration of the wonderful 
goings on at No. 142, or else they were scrubbing and 
dressing the children who had been invited to spend the 
evening there. ; 

At last old Crabbe and Katy drove up to the door. 
It was almost time for the party to begin. He wouldn’t 
let her go into the parlor, but made her hurry up stairs 
to her own room to put on her best dress. ‘*‘ Whatever 
you find up there on the bed,’’ he shouted after her, 
“that’s what Imean!’? For there had been a bundle 
of wonderful clothes—just out of fairy-land—sent to the 
house an hour before, with directions to the agent ; and 
the contents were all arranged in Katy’s chamber. Now 
it was her turn to think she was in a dream ! 

But old Crabbe was very wide awake now. He dashed 
back into the carriage and drove swiftly to his own 
house. The housekeeper met him at the door, but he 


ran by her so quickly that he was half-way up stairs 
before he heard her say, ‘‘ And now she’s gone, and 
good riddance !”” 

**Who’s gone ?”’ he asked sharply. 

_“ A crazy woman, who said she was your daughter, 
and stayed till I told her to get out.” 

“* You ’re an old fool !’? said Mr. Crabbe to the house- 
keeper. ‘‘ No; I’m an old fool—or was. But I can’t 
stop to explain now. Look here; you’ll have the up- 
stairs bedrooms aired to-morrow, and send word to the 
cabinet-maker and—and everybody—that I want to see 
them early. Do you hear? And old Crabbe disap- 
peared into his own room, leaving the housekeeper 
struck by lightning. In less than ten minutes he was 
out again, dressed in a blue coat with brass buttons and 
a splendid frilled shirt-bosom, such as fine gentlemen 
used to wear in his younger days. And he certainly 
looked like a fine gentleman, a younger and happier 
one than had gone out of that house for many a day. 
Into the carriage again and off like the wind! 

As he whirled through the streets, he caught sight of 
a woman’s figure, plodding slowly along the snowy 
sidewalk. He started, and was on the point of stopping 
the carriage ; but he checked himself, saying, ‘It is 
only a few minutes more that she will wait and suffer. 
And perhaps she could not forgive me hereand now. I 
must have the child at hand.” So he leaned back out of 
sight, and the carriage drove swiftly by, leaving the 
lady toiling bravely but sadly homeward. 

Why, what was this? Her old house gleaming with 
lights and running over with music and laughter— 
guests coming in crowds—those rickety steps gone—a 
bower of greens arching the front door! She leaned 
against the gate in speechless amazement. But they 
were on the look-out for her, and once more—for the 
last time in this story—Katy opened the door, and— 

To BE CONTINUED; for the happiness that came 
that day never departed any more, but was continued, 
like a story without end, through the next and the next 
and the next. 


I caME to the railway station 
As the train just thundered in, 

’*Mid the pushing throng and confusion, 
And dust and hurry and din. 


On the platform two lovers were standing, 
Hand-in-hand, lip to lip, tear in eye ; 

And I said to myself, ‘‘ They are bidding 
Each other a long good-by.” 


And I pitied the left and the leaving ; 
For I thought how sorrow lay, 

Like a pall, on two hearts sundered 
From each other for many a day. 


STATION. 


But the train moved on, and the lovers, 
Arm-in-arm, walked down the street ; 

And I saw they had come to the station 
Not to part there, but to meet. 


And the tears I had seen were the language 
Of a joy that no other speech knew— 
The same that is uttered by sorrow 
When bidding a long adieu. 


For sorrow and joy, in expression 
And in essence, are near of kin; 

And they hallow this life which, without them, 
Were all dust and hurry and din. 

C. 8. PERCIVAL. 
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LADY YEARDLEY’S GUEST. 


°T was a Saturday night, mid-winter, 
And the snow with its sheeted pall 

Had covered the stubbled clearings 
That girdled the rude built ‘‘ Hall.”’ 

But high in the deep-mouthed chimney, 
*Mid laughter and shout and din, 


The children were piling yule-logs 


To welcome the Christmas in. 


(1654.) 


“Ah, so! We’ll be glad to-morrow,” 


The mother half musing said, 
As she looked at the eager workers, 
And laid on a sunny head 
A touch as of benediction— 
‘*For Heaven is just as near 
The father at far Patuxent, 
As if he were with us here. 


‘*So choose ye the pine and holly, 
And shake from their boughs the snow ; 
We’ll garland the rough-hewn rafters 
As they garlanded long ago,— 
Or ever Sir George went sailing* 
Away o’er the wild sea foam,— 
In my beautif‘1l English Sussex, 
The happy old valls at home.” 


She sighed :— As she paused, a whisper 
Set quickly all eyes a-strain :— 

See! See!’’—and the boy’s hand pointed— 
“* There’s a face at the window pane!”’ 


One instant a ghastly terror 
Shot sudden her features o’er ; 
The next, and she rose unblenching, 
And opened the fast-barred door. 


‘Who be ye that seek admission? 
Who cometh for food and rest ? 
This night is a night above others 
To shelter a straying guest.”’ 
Deep out of the snowy silence 
A guttural answer broke : 
“T come from the great Three Rivers, 
Iam Chief of the Roan-oke.”’ 


Straight in through the frightened children, 
Unshrinking, the red man strode, 
And loosed on the blazing hearthstone, 
From his shoulder a light borne load ; 
And out of the pile of deer-skins, 
With look as serene and mild 
As if it had been his cradle, 
Stepped softly a little child. 


* Sir George Yeardley, Governor of the Colony of Virginia in 1626. 
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LADY YEARDLEY’S GUEST. 17 


“‘I give thee my hand!’ And the Lady 
Pressed forward with sudden cheer ; 
“Thou shalt eat of my English pudding, 
And drink of my Christmas beer.— 
My sweethearts, this night remember, ° 
All strangers are kith and kin. 
This night when the dear Lord’s Mother 
Could find no room at the inn !’’ 
Next morn fromthe colony belfry 
Pealed gayly the Sunday chime, 
And merrily forth the people 
Flocked, keeping the Christmas time. 
And the Lady with bright-eyed children 
Behind her, their lips a-smile, 
And the Chief in his skins and wampum, 
Came walking the narrow aisle. 


Forthwith from the congregation 
Broke fiercely a sullen cry ; 
“Out! out! with the crafty red-skin ! 
Have at him! A spy! A spy!” 
And quickly from belts leaped daggers, 
And swords from their sheaths flashed bare. 
And men from their seats defiant 
Sprang, ready to slay him there. 


But facing the crowd with courage 

As calm as a knight of yore, 
Stepped bravely the fair-browed woman, 

The thrust of the steel before ; 
And spake with a queenly gesture, 

Her hand on the Chief’s. brown breast, 
** Ye dare not impeach my honor ! 

Ye dare not insult my guest !”” 


As he chafed at the fire his fingers, 
Close pressed to the brawny knee, 
The gaze that the silent savage 
Bent on him, was strange to see. 
And then with a voice whose yearning 
The father could scarcely stem, - 
He said—to the children pointing— 
“‘T want him to be like them! 


They dropped at her word their weapons, 
Half-shamed as the Lady smiled, 

And told them the red man’s story, 
And showed them the red man’s child ; 

And pledged them her broad plantations, 
That never would such betray 


‘‘They weep for the boy in the wigwam ; 
I bring him a moon of days, 
To The trust that a Christian woman 
To Rage. of Had shown on a Christmas Day !. 
_ Of the people beyond the water, 
To break with the plow the sod,— : ” 
To be kind to papoose and woman,— 
To pray to the white man’s God.” - 
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T was the beginning 
of a battle. The 
skirmish line of the 
Union advance was 
sweeping rapidly 
over a rough moun- 
tainous region in 
the South, and, in 
his place on the ex- 
treme left of this 
line was private An- 
son Marlow. Tall 
trees rising from 
underbrush, rocks, 
boulders, .gulches 
worn by spring tor- 
rents, were the cha- 
racteristics of the 
field, which was in 
wild contrast with 
the parade-grounds 
on which the com- 


Jearned the tactics 
of war. The major- 
ity, however, of those now in the ranks had since been 
drilled too often under like circumstances, and with lead 
and iron-shotted guns, not to know their duty, and the 
lines of battle were as regular as the broken country 
allowed. So far as many obstacles permitted Marlow 
kept his proper distance from the others on the line and 
fired coolly ‘when he caught glimpses of the retreating 
Confederate skirmishers. They were retiring with omi- 
nous readiness toward a wooded height which the enemy 
occupied with a force of unknown strength. That 
strength was soon manifested in temporary disaster to 
the Union forces, which were driven back with heavy 
loss. 

Neither the battle nor its fortunes are the objects of 
our present concern, but rather the fate of private Mar- 
low. The tide of battle drifted away and left the sol- 
dier desperately wounded, in a narrow ravine, through 
which babbleda small stream. Excepting the voices of 
his wife and children, no music had ever sounded so 
sweetly in his ears. With great difficulty he crawled to 
a little bubbling pool formed by a tiny cascade and encir- 
cling stones, and partially slaked his intolerable thirst. 

He believed he was dying—bleedigg to death. The 
very thought blunted his faculties for a time, and he was 
conscious of little beyond a dull wonder. Could it be 
possible that the tragedy of his death was enacting 
in that peaceful, secluded nook? Could nature be so 
indifferent or so unconscious, if it were true that he was 
soon to lie there dead? He saw the speckled trout 
lying motionless at the bottom of the pool, the gray 
squirrels sporting in the boughs over his head. The 
sunlight shimmered and glinted through the leaves, 
flecking with light his prostrate form. He dipped his 
hand in the blood that had welled from his side and it 
fell in rubies from his fingers. Could that be his blood 
life-blood, and would it all: ooze away ? 


batants had first . 


A CHRISTMAS EVE IN WAR TIMES. 


\ BY E. P. ROE. 


Could it be that death was coming ‘iia all the 
brightness of that summer afternoon ? : 

From a shadowed tree farther up the glen, a weet 
thrush suddenly began its almost unrivaled song. The 
familiar melody, heard so often from his cottage-porch 
in the June twilight, awoke him to the bitter truth. 
His wife had then sat beside him, his little ones played 
here and there among the trees and shrubbery. They 
would hear the same song to-day ; he would never hear 
it again. That counted for little, but the thought of 
their sitting behind the vines and listening to their fa- 
vorite bird, spring after spring and summer after sum- 
mer, and he ever absent, overwhelmed him. 

““O Gertrude, my wife, my wife! O my children !’’ 
he groaned. 

His breast heaved with a great sigh; the blood welled 
afresh from his wound ; what seemed a mortal weakness 
crept over him, and he ‘thought he died, 

“Say, Eb, is he done gone ?” 

to ‘grashus if I know. ’Pears mighty like it.” 

These words were spoken by two stout negroes, whe 
had stolen toward the battle-field as the sounds of con- 
flict died away. 

“I’m doggoned if I tink he’s dead. He’s only 
swoonded,”’ asserted the man addressed as Eb. 
zr "Twon't do to leave him here to die, Zack.” 

“‘Sartin not/; we ’d hab bad luck all our days.”’ 

“T guess ole man Pearson will keep him, and his 


‘wife ’s a po’ful nuss.”’ 


Pearson orter; he’s a Unioner.” 
““S’pose we try him; ’tain’t so very fur off.” 


On the morning of the 24th of December Mrs. Anson 
Marlow sat in the living-room of her cottage, that stood 
well out in the suburbs of a Northern town. Her eyes 
were hollow and full of trouble that seemed almost be- 
yond tears, and the bare room, that had been stripped 
of almost every appliance and suggestion of comfort, but 
too plainly indicated one of the causes. Want was 
stamped on her thin face, that once had been so full and 
pretty: poverty in its bitter extremity was unmistak- 
ably shown by the uncarpeted floor, the meagre fire and 
scanty furniture. It was a period of depression; work 
had been scarce, and much of the time she had been too 
ill and feeble to do more than care for her children. 
Away back in August her resources had been running 
low, but she had daily expected the long arrears of pay 
which her husband would receive as soon as the exigen- 
cies of the campaign permitted. Instead of these funds, 
so greatly needed, came the tidings of a Union defeat, 
with her husband’s name down among the missing. Be- 
yond that brief mention, so horrible in its vagueness, 
she had never heard a word from the one who not only 
sustained her home but also her heart. Was he lan- 
guishing in a Southern prison, or, mortally wounded, 
had he lingered out some terrible hours on that wild 
battle-field, a brief description of which had been so dwelt 


- upon by her morbid fancy that it had become like one of 


the scenes in Dante’s Inferno? For along time she - 
could not and would not believe that such an over- 
whelming disaster had befallen her and her children, 
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although she knew that similar losses had-come to thou- 
sands of others. Events that the world regards as not 
only possible but probable, are oftén so terrible in their 
consequences that we shrink from even the bare thought 
of their occurrence, 

If Mrs. Marlow had been told from the first that her 
husband was dead, the shock resulting would not have 
been so injurious as the suspense that robbed her of rest 
for days, weeks and months. She haunted the post- 
office, and if a stranger was seen coming up the street 


word ‘* missing ’’ would pierce her heart like an arrow, 
and she would moan and at times, in the depths of her 
anguish, cry out, ‘‘Oh, where is he? Shall I ever see 
him again ?’” 

- But the unrelenting demands of life are made as surely 
upon the breaking as upon the happy heart. She and 
the children must have food, clothing and shelter. Her 
illness and féebleness at last taught her that she must 
not yield to her grief, except so far as she was unable to 
suppress it; that, for the sake of those now seemingly 


WOUNDED AT THE BROOK. 


toward her cottage she watched feverishly for his turn- 
ing in at her gate with the tidings of her husband’s 
safety. Night after night she lay awake, hoping, pray- 
ing that she might hear his step returning on a furlough 
to which wounds or sickness had entitled him. The 
natural and inevitable result was illness and nervous 
prostration. 

Practical neighbors had told her that her course was 
all wrong; that she should be resigned and even cheer- 
ful for her children’s sake; that she needed to sleep 
well and live wellin order that she might have strength 
to provide for them. She would make pathetic attempts 
vo follow this sound and thrifty advice, but suddenly, 
when at her work or in her troubled sleep, that awful 


dependent upon her, she must rally every shattered 
nerve and every relaxed muscle. With a heroism far 
beyond that of her husband and his comrades in the ~ 
field, she sought to fight the wolf from the door, 
or at least to keep him at bay. Although the struggle 
seemed a hopeless one, she patiently did her best from 
day to day, eking out her scanty earnings by the sale 
or pawn of such of her household goods as she could 
best spare. She felt that she would do anything rather 
than reveal her poverty or accept charity. Some help 
was more or less kindly offered, but beyond such aid as 
one neighbor may receive of another she had said gently 
but firmly, ‘‘ Not yet.” 

- - The Marlows were comparative strangers in the city 
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where they had resided. Her husband had been a teacher 
in one of its public schools and his salary small. Patri- 
otism had been his motive for entering the army, and, 
while it had cost him a mighty struggle to leave his 


family, he felt that he had no more reason to hold back 


than thousands of others. He believed that he could 
still provide for those dependent upon him, and if he 


fell, those for whom he died would not. permit his widow 
and children to suffer. But the first popular enthusi- . 


asm for the war had largely died out; the city was full 
of widows and orphans; there was depression of spirit 
and a very general disposition on the part of those who 


_ had means, to take care of themselves, and provide for 


darker days that might be in the immediate future. Sen- 
sitive, retiring Mrs. Marlow was not the one to push her 
claims or reveal her need. Moreover she could never 
give up the hope that tidings from her husband might, 
at any time, bring relief and safety. 

But the crisis had come at last, and on this dreary 
December day she was face to face with absolute want. 
The wolf, with his gaunt eyes, was crouched beside her 
cold hearth. A pittance owed to her for work had not 
been paid ; the little food left in the house had furnished 
the children an unsatisfying breakfast. She had eaten 
nothing. On the table beside her lay a note from the 
agent of the estate of which her home was a part, bid- 
ding her call that morning. She knew why—the rent 
was two months in arrears. It seemed like death to 
leave the house in which her husband had placed her 
and wherein she had spent her happiest days. It stood 
well away from the crowded town. The little yard and 
garden, with their trees, vines and shrubbery, some of 
which her husband had planted, were all dear from as- 
sociation. In the rear there was a grove and open fields, 
which, though not belonging: to the cottage, were not 
forbidden to the children, and they formed a wonder- 
land of delight in spring, summer and fall. Must she 
take her active, restless boy Jamie, the image of his 
father, into a crowded tenement ? Must golden-haired 
Susie, with her dower of beauty, be imprisoned in one 
close room; or else be exposed to the evil of corrupt as- 
sociation just beyond the threshold ? 

Moreover, her retired home had become a refuge, 


-Here she could hide her sorrow and poverty. Here she 


could touch what he had touched and sit, during the 
long winter evenings, in his favorite corner by the fire. 
Around her, within and without, were the little appli- 
ances for her comfort which his hands had made. How 
could she leave all this and live? Deep in her heart 
also the hope would linger that he would come again 
and seek her where he had left her. 

‘OQ God !”? she cried suddenly. ‘‘ Thou wouldst not, 
couldst not, permit him to die without one farewell 
word,’’ and she buried her face in her hands and rocked 
back and forth, whilst hard, dry sobs shook her slight, 
famine-pinched form. 

The children stopped their play and came and leaned 
upon her lap. 

‘Don’t cry, mother,’’ said. Jamie, a little boy of ten; 
‘“*T*ll soon be big enough to work for you, and I'll get 
rich, and you shall have the biggest house intown. I’ll 
take care of you if papa don’t come back.”’ 

Little Sue knew not what to say, but the impulse of 
her love was her best guide. She threw her arms around 
her mother’s neck with such an impetuous and child-like 
outburst of affection that the poor woman’s bitter and 
despairing thoughts were banished for a time. The deep- 
est.chord of her nature, mother love, was touched, and 
for their sakes she rose up once more and faced the hard 
problems of her life. Putting on her honnet and thin 


shawl (she had parted with much that she now so sorely 
needed), she went out into the cold December wind. 
The sky was clouded like her hopes, and the light, 
even in the morning hours, was dim and leaden-hued. 

She first called on Mr. Jackson, the agent from whom 
she rented her home, and besought him to give her a 
little more time. 

{*I will beg for work from door to door,” she said. 
“Surely in this Christian city there must be those who 
will give me work, and that is all I ask.” 

The sleek, comfortable man, in his well-appointed 
office, was touched slightly, and said in a voice that was 
not as gruff as he at first had intended it should be : 

‘¢ Well, I will wait a week or two longer. If then 
you cannot pay something on what is already due, my 
duty to my employers will compel me to take the usual 
course. You have told me all along that your husband 
would surely return, and I have hated to say a word to 
discourage you; but I fear you will have to bring your- 
self to face the truth and act accordingly, as so many 
others have done. I know it’s very hard for you, but I 


‘am held responsible by my employer, and at miy inter- 


cession he has been lenient, as you must admit. You 
could get.a room or two in town for half what you must 
pay where you are. Good morning.”’ 

She went out again into the street, which the shrouded 
sky made sombre in spite of preparations seen on every 
side for the chief festival of the year. The fear was 
growing strong that like Him, in whose memory the 
day was honored, she and her little ones might soon not 
know where to lay their heads. She succeeded in get- 
ting the small sum owed to her and payment also for 
some sewing just finished. More work she could not 
readily obtain, for every one was busy and preoccupied 
by the coming day of gladness. 

‘**Call again,’’ some said kindly or carelessly, accord- 
ing to their nature. ‘‘ After the holidays are over we 
will try to have or make some work for you.”’ 

‘But I need—I must have work now,” she ventured 
to say whenever she had the chance. 

In response to this appeal there were a few offers of 
charity, small indeed, but from which she drew back 
with an instinct so strong that it could not be overcome. 
On every side she heard the same story. The times 
were very hard ; requests for work and aid had been so 
frequent that purses and patience were exhausted. 
Moreover, people had spent their Christmas money on 
their own households and friends, and were already be- 
ginning to feel poor. 

At last she obtained a little work, and having made 
a few purchases of that which was absolutely essential, 
she was about to drag her weary feet homeward when 
the thought occurred to her that the children would want 
to hang up their stockings at night, and she murmured, 
‘*Tt may be the last chance I shall ever have to put a 
Christmas gift in them. Oh, that I were stronger! Oh, 
that I could take my sorrow more as others seem to 
take theirs! But I cannot; I cannot. My burden 
seems greater than I can bear. The cold of this awful 
day is chilling my very heart, and my grief, as hope 
dies, is crushing my soul. Oh, he must be dead, he 
must be dead! That is what they all think. God help 
my little ones! Oh, what will become of them if I sink, 
as I fear I shall! If it were not for them I feel as if I 
would fall and die here in the street. Well, be our fate 
what it may, they shall owe to me one more gleam of 
happiness,” and she went into a confectioner’s shop and 
bought a few ornamented cakes. These were, the only 
gifts she could afford, and they must be in the form of 
food. - 
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Before she reached home the snow was whirling in 
the frosty air, and the shadows of the brief winter day 
deepening fast. With a smile far more pathetic than 
tears she greeted the children, who were cold, hungry 
and frightened at her long absence ; and they, children- 
like, saw only the smile, and not the grief it masked. 
They saw also the basket which she placed on the table, 
and were quick to note that it seemed a little fuller than 
of late. 

‘“* Jamie,’’ she said, ‘‘ run to the store down the street 
for some coal and kindlings that I bought, and then we 
will have a nice fire and a nice supper,” and the boy, at 
such a prospect, darted off to obey. 

She was glad to have him gone, that she might hide 
her weakness. She sank into a chair, so white and faint 
that even little Susie left off peering into the basket and 
came to her with a troubled face. 

‘It’s nothing, dearie,”? the poor creature said. 
‘‘Mamma’s only a little tired. See,” she added, tot- 
tering to the table, ‘‘I have brought you a great piece 
of gingerbread.” 

The hungry child grasped it, and was oblivious and 
happy. 

By the time Jamie returned with his first basket of 
kindling and coal, the mother had so far rallied from her 
exhaustion as to meet him smilingly again and help 
him replenish the dying fire. 

‘* Now you shall rest and have your gingerbread be- 
fore going for your second load,’’ she said cheerily, and 
the boy took whatswas ambrosia to him and danced 
around the room in joyous reaction from the depression 
of the long, weary day, during which, lonely and hun- 
gry, he had wondered why his mother did not return. 

‘So little could make them happy, and yet I cannot 
seem to obtain even that little,” she sighed. ‘* I fear— 
indeed, I fear—I cannot be with them another Christmas; 
therefore they shall remember that I tried to make 
them happy once more, and the recollection may sur- 
vive the long, sad days before them, and become a part 
of my memory.”’ 

The room was now growing dark, and she lighted the 
lamp. Then she cowered shiveringly over the reviving 
fire, feeling as if she could never be warm again. 

The street-lamps were lighted early on that clouded, 
stormy evening, and they were a signal to Mr. Jackson, 
the agent, to leave his office. He remembered that he 
had ordered an extra fine five o’clock dinner, and now 
found himself in a mood to enjoy it. He had scarcely 
left his door before a man, coming up the street with 
great strides’ and head bent down to the snow-laden 
blast, brushed roughly against him. The stranger’s cap 
was drawn over his eyes and the raised collar of his 
blue army overcoat nearly concealed his face. The man 
hurriedly begged pardon and was hastening on when 
Mr. Jackson’s exclamation of surprise caused him to 
stop and look at the person he had jostled. 

“Why, Mr. Marlow,” the agent began, ‘‘I’m glad to 
see you. It’s a pleasure I feared I should never have 
again.”’ 

‘* My wife,” the man almost gasped, “‘she’s still in 
the house I rented of you ?”’ 

Oh, certainly,’ was the hasty reply. 
right now.”’ \ 

‘What do you mean? Hasit not been all right?” 

‘*Well, you see,”? said Mr. Jackson apologetically, 
‘““we have been very lenient toward your wife, but the 
rent has not been paid for over two months, and—”’ 

‘* And you were about to turn her and her children 
out of doors in midwinter,” broke in the soldier wrath- 
fully. ‘‘That is the way you sleek, comfortable stay- 


ll be all 


at-home people care for those fighting your battles. 
After you concluded that I was dead, and that the rent 
might not be forthcoming, you decided to put my wife 
into the street. Open your office, sir, and you shall 
have your rent.”’ 

‘** Now, Mr. Marlow, there’s no use of opening on me 
in this way. You know that I am but an agent, and—”’ 

“ Tell your rich employer, then, what I have said, and 
ask him what he would be worth to-day were there not 
men like myself, who are willing to risk everything and 
suffer everything for the Union. But I’ve no time to 
bandy words.. Have you seen my wife lately ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ was the hesitating reply ; ‘‘she was here to- 
day, and I—” 

‘*How is she? What did you say to her ?” 

‘* Well, she doesn’t look very strong. I felt sorry for » 
her and gave her more time, taking the responsibility 
myself—”’ 

‘*How much time ?” 

“T said two weeks, but no doubt I could have got the 
time extended.”’ 

““T have my doubts. Will you and your employer 
please accept my humble gratitude that you had the 
grace not to turn her out of doors during the holiday 
season. It might have caused remark, but that con- 
sideration and some. others that I might name are not 
to be weighed against a few dollars and cents. I shall 
now remove the strain upon your patriotism at once, 
and will not only pay arrears but two months in ad- 
vance, ”’ 

** Oh, there’s no need of that to-day.”’ 

“Yes, there is. My wife shall feel to-night that she has 
a home. She evidently has not received the letter I wrote 
as soon as I reached our lines, or you would not have 
been talking to her about two weeks more of shelter. ’’ 

The agent reopened his office and saw a roll of bills 
extracted from Marlow’s pocket that left no doubt of the 
soldier’s ability to provide for his family. He gave his 
receipt in silence, feeling that words would not mend 
matters, and then trudged off to his extra dinner with 
a flagging appetite. 

As Marlow strode away he came to a sudden resolu- 
tion—he would look on his wife and children before 
they saw him ; he would feast his’ eyes while they were 
unconscious of the love that was beaming upon them. 
The darkness and storm favored his project, and in brief 
time he saw the light in his window. Unlatching the 
gate softly and with his steps muffled by the snow that 
already carpeted the frozen ground, he reached the win- 
dow, the blinds of which were but partially closed. His 
children frolicking about the room were the first ob- 


jects that caught his eye, and he almost laughed aloud 


in his joy. Then, by turning another blind slightly, he 
saw his wife shivering over the fire. 

*¢ Great God !’? he muttered, ‘‘ how she has suffered !”’ 
and he was about to rush in and take her into his arms. 
On the threshold he restrained himself, paused and said, 
‘No, not yet; Ill break the news of my return in my 
own way. The shock of my sudden appearance might 
be too great for her ;’’ and he went back to the window. 
The wife’s eyes were following her children with such a 
wistful tenderness that the boy, catching her gaze, 
stopped his sport,-came to her side and began to speak. 
They were but a few feet away, and Marlow caught 
every word. 

‘* Mamma,” the child said, “‘ you didn’t eat any break- 
fast, and I don’t believe you have eaten anything to-day. 
You aré always giving everything to us. Now I declare 
I won’t eat another bit unless you take half of my 
cake,” and he broke off a piece and laid it in her lap. 
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Jamie,” cried the poor woman, “‘ you looked so 
like your father when you spoke that I could almost see 
him,”’ and she caught him in her arms and covered him 
with kisses. 

**Tll soon be big enough to take care of you. I’m 
going to grow up just like papa and do everything for 


.you,”’ the boy said proudly as she released him. 


Little Susie also came and placed what was left of her 
cake in her mother’s lap, saying : 

‘*[°ll work for you, too, mamma, and I’ll sell the 
doll Santa Claus gave me last Christmas to-morrow, 
and then we ’ll all have plenty to eat.”’ 

Anson Marlow was sobbing outside the window, as 


_ only a man weeps, and his tears in the bitter cold be- 


came drops of ice before they reached the ground. 
‘* My darlings !”’ the mother cried. ‘‘O God, spare me 
to you and provide some way for us. Your love should 


make me rich though I lack all else. There, I won’t . 


cry any more, and you shall have as happy a Christmas 
as I can give you. Perhaps He who knew what it was 
to be homeless and shelterless will provide for our need : 
so well try to trust Him and keep His birthday. And 
now, Jamie, go and bring the rest of the coal, and then 
we will make the dear home that papa gave us cheery 
and warm once more. If he were only with us we 


_wouldn’t mind hunger or cold, would we? O my 


husband !”’ she broke out afresh, “if you could only 
come back, even though crippled and helpless, I 
feel that I could live and grow strong from simple glad- 
ness.”’ 

“Don’t you think, mamma,’’ Jamie asked, ‘‘ that 
God will let papa come down from Heaven and spend 
Christmas with us? He might be here like the angels, 
and we not see him.”’ 

‘I’m afraid not,” the sad woman replied, shaking 
her head and speaking more to herself than to the child. 
‘*T don’t see how he could go back to Heaven and be 
happy if he knew.all. No, we must be patient and try 
to do our best, so that we can go to him. Go now, 
Jamie, before it gets too late. Ill get supper, and then 
we ’ll sing a Christmas hymn, and you and Susie shall 
hang up your stockings, just as you did last Christmas, 
when dear papa was with us. We’ll try to do every- 
thing he would wish, and then by-and-by we shall see 
him again.” 

As the boy started on his errand his father stepped 
back out of the light of the window, then followed the 
child with a great yearning in his’ heart. He would 
make sure the boy was safe at home again before he car- 
ried out his plan. From a distance he saw the little fel- 
low receive the coal and start slowly homeward with the 
burden, and he followed to a point where the light of 
the street lamps ceased, then joined the child and said 
in a gruff voice, ‘‘ Here, little man, I’m going your way. 
Let me carry your basket,’ and he took it and strode 
on so fast that the boy had to run to keep pace with 
him. Jamie shuffled along through the snow as well as 
he could, but his little legs were so short in comparison 
with those of the kindly stranger that he found himself 


’ gradually falling behind. So he put on an extra burst of 


speed and managed to lay hold of the’ long blue skirt of 
the army overcoat. 
* Please don’t go quite so fast,’’ he panted. 


The stranger slackened his pace, and in a constrained 
tone of voice asked: — 


“* How far are you going, little man ?” 
‘**Only to our house—mamma’s. She’s Mrs. Mar- 
low, you know.” 


“ Yes, I know—that is, I reckon I do. How much 
farther is it?” 


‘‘Oh, not much ; we ’re most half-way now. I say, 
you ’re a soldier, aren’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, my boy,’’ said Marlow, with a lump in his 
throat. ‘* Why ?” 

‘* Well, you see, my papa is a soldier too, and I 
thought you might know him. We haven’t heard from 


‘him for a good while, and—” choking a bit—‘t mamma ’s 


afraid he is hurt, or taken prisoner or something.”” He 
could not bring himself to say “‘ killed.”’ 

Jamie let go the overcoat to draw his sleeve across 
his eyes, and the big man once more strode on faster 
than ever, and Jamie began to fear lest the dusky form 
might disappear in the snow and darkness with both 
basket and coal, but the apparent stranger so far forgot 
his part that he put down the basket at Mrs. Marlow’s 
gate and then passed on so quickly that the panting boy 
had not time to thank him. Indeed, Anson Marlow 
knew that if he lingered but a moment he would have 
the child in his arms. 

‘“Why, Jamie,’’ exclaimed his mother, ‘“‘ how could 
you get back so soon with that heavy basket? It was 
too heavy for you, but you will have to be mamma’s 
little man now.” 

‘A big man caught up with me and carried it. I don’t 
care if he did have a gruff voice, I’m sure he wasa 
good, kind man. He knew where we lived, too, for he 
put the basket down at our gate before I could say a 
word. I was so out of breath, and then he was out of 
sight in a minute.’? Some instinct kept him from say- 
ing anything about the army overcoat. 

“It’s some neighbor that lives farther up the street, 
I suppose, and saw you getting the coal at the store,” 
Mrs. Marlow said. ‘‘ Yes, Jamie, it was a good, kind 
act to help a little boy, and I think he ’ll have a happier 
Christmas for doing it.’’ 

‘** Do you really think he ’ll have a happier Christmas, 
mamma ?”? 

‘* Yes, I truly think so. We are so made that we can- 
not do a kind act without feeling the better for it.”’ 

‘Well, I think he was a queer sort of a man if he was 
kind. I never knew any one to walk so fast. I spoke 
to him once, but he did not answer. Perhaps the wind 
roared so he couldn’t hear me.”’ 

**No doubt he was hurrying home to his wife and 
children,” she said, with a deep sigh. 

When his boy disappeared within the door of the cot- 
tage, Marlow turned and walked rapidly toward the 
city, first going to the grocery at which he had been in 
the habit of purchasing his supplies. The merchant 
stared for a moment, then stepped forward and greeted 
his customer warmly. 

** Well,”’ he said, after his first exclamations of sur- 
prise were over, ‘‘the snow has made you almost as 
white as a ghost, but I’m glad you’re not one. We 
scarce ever thought to see you again.”’ 

‘*Has my wife an open account here now ?”’ was the 


- brief response. 


‘* Yes, and it might have been much larger. I ’ve told 
her so, too. She stopped taking credit some time ago, 
and when she’s had a dollar or two to spare she’s paid 
it on the old score. She bought so little that I said to 
her once that she need not go elsewhere to buy—that 
I'd sell to her as cheap as any one ; that I believed you ’d 
come back all right, and if you didn’t she could pay me 
when she could. What do you think she did? Why she 
burst out crying, and said, ‘God bless yeu, sir, for say- 
ing my husband will come. back. So many have dis- 
couraged me.’ I declare to you her feeling was so 
right down genuine that I had to niop my own eyes. 
But she wouldn’t take any more credit, and she bought 
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so little that I’ve been troubled. I’d have sent her 
something, but your wife somehow ain’t one of them 
kind that you can give things to, and—’’ 

Marlow interrupted the good-hearted, garrulous shop- 
man by saying significantly, ‘‘Come with me to your 
back-office ;’’ for the soldier feared that some one might 
enter who would recognize him and carry the tidings to 
his home prematurely. 

‘‘Mr. Wilkins,’’ he said rapidly, ‘‘ I wanted to find’ 
out if you, too, had thriftily shut down on a soldier’s 
wife. You shall not regret your kindness,’’ 

‘‘ Hang it all,”’ broke in Wilkins with compunction, 
‘‘T haven’t been very kind. LIought to have gone and 
seen your wife and found out how things were, and I 
meant to, but I’ve been so confoundedly busy—”’ 

‘* No matter now, I’ve not a moment to spare. You 
must help me to break the news of my return in my 
own way. I mean they shall have such a Christmas in 


the little cottage as was never known in this town. You - 


could send a load right over there couldn’t you ? 

‘* Certainly, certainly,’’ said Wilkins, under the im- 
pulse of both business thrift and good-will, and a list of 
tea, coffee, sugar, flour, apples, etc:, was dashed off 
rapidly ; and Marlow had the satisfaction of seeing the 
errand-boy, and the two clerks and the proprietor him- 
self, busily. working to fill the order in the shortest pos- 
sible space of time. 

He next went to a restaurant, a little farther down 
the street, where he had taken his meals for a short 
time before he brought his family to town, and was 
greeted with almost equal surprise and warmth. Mar- 
low cut short all words by his almost feverish haste. A 
huge turkey had just been roasted for the needs of the 
coming holiday, and this with a cold ham and a pot of 
coffee was ordered to be sent in a covered tray within a 
quarter of an hour. Then a toy-shop was visited, and 
such a doll purchased! for tears came into Marlow’s eyes 
whenever he thought of his child’s offer to sell her dolly’ 
for her mother’s sake. 

After selecting a sled for Jamie and directing that 
they should be sent at once, he could restrain his impa- 
tience no longer, and almost tore back to his station at 
the cottage window. His wife was placing the meagre 
little supper on the table, and how poor and scanty it 
was | 


‘Ts that the best the dear oui can do on Christmas 


eve he groaned. ‘‘ Why, there ’s scarcely enough for 
little Sue. Thank God, my darling, I will sit down with 
you to a rather different supper before long.’ 

He bowed his head reverently with his wife as she 
asked God’s blessing, and wondered at her faith. Then 
he looked and listened again with a heart-hunger which 
had been growing for months. 

‘**Do you really think Santa Claus will fill our stock- 
ings to-night ?’? Sue asked. 

‘*T think he ’ll have something for you,”’ she replied. 
‘There are so many poor little boys and girls in the city 
that he may not be able to bring very much to you.” 

“Who is Santa Claus, anyway ?”’ questioned Jamie. 

Tears came into the wife’s eyes as she thought of the 
one who had always remembered them so kindly as far 
as his modest means permitted. 

She hesitated in her reply, and before she could decide 
upon an answer there was a knock at the door. Jamie 
ran to open it, and started back as a man entered with 
cap, eyebrows, beard and shaggy coat all white with 
the falling snow. He placed two great baskets of pro- 
visions on the floor, and said they were for Mrs. Anson 
Marlow. 

“There is some mistake,’’ Mrs. bégan, but 


the children, after staring a moment, shouted, ** Santa 
Claus! Santa Claus 

The grocer’s man took the unexpected cue instantly, 
and said, ‘‘ No mistake, ma’am, They are from Santa 
Claus ;’’ and before another word could be spoken he was 
gone. The face of the grocer’s man was not very familiar 
to Mrs. Marlow, and the snow had disguised him com- 
pletely. The children had no misgivings, and pounced 
upon the baskets, and, with exclamations of delight, 
drew out such articles as they could lift. 

‘*T can’t understand it,’’ said the mother, bewildered 

and almost frightened. 
. “Why, mamma, it’s as plain as day,” cried Jamie. 
‘* Didn’t he look just like the pictures of Santa Claus— 
white beard and white eyebrows? Oh, mamma, 
mamma, here is a great paper of red-cheeked apples ;”’ 
and he and Susie tugged at it until they dragged it over 
the side of the basket, when the bottom of the bag came 
out, and the fruit flecked the floor with red and gold. 
Oh, the bliss of picking up those apples ; of comparing 
one with another—of.running to the mother and asking 
which was the biggest and which the reddest and most. 
beautifully streaked ! 

‘«'There must have been some mistake,’ fhe poor wo- 
man kept murmuring as she examined the baskets and 
found how liberal and varied was the supply, ‘‘ for who 
could or would have been so kind ?” 

‘““Why, mommie,”’ said little Sue, reproachfully, 
‘Santa Claus bought ’em. Haven’t you always told 
us that Santa Claus liked to make us happy ?” 

The long exiled father felt that he could restrain him- 
self but a few moments longer, and he was glad to see 
that the rest of his purchases were at the door. With 
a look so intent, and yearning concentration of thought 
so intense, that it was strange that they could not feel 
his presence,“he bent his eyes once more upon a scene 
that would imprint itself upon his memory forever. 

But while he stood there another scene came before 
his mental vision. Oddly enough his thought went back 
to that far-off Southern brookside, where he had lain 
with his hands in the cool water. He leaned against the 
window-casing, with the Northern snow whirling about 
his head, ‘but he breathed the balmy breath of a South- 
ern forest, the mocking-bird sang in the trees overhead, 
and he could—so it seemed to him—actually feel the 
water-worn pebbles under his palms as he watched the 
life-blood ebbing from his side. Then there was a dim 
consciousness of rough but kindly arms bearing him 
through the underbrush, and, more distinctly, the me- 
mory of weary weeks of convalescence in a mountaineer’s 
cabin. All thesescenes of peril, before he finally reached 
the Union lines, passed before him as he stood in a spe- 
cies of trance beside the window of his home. 

But the half-grown boys sent from the restaurant and 
toy-shop could not be mistaken for Santa Claus even by 
the credulous fancy of the children, and Mrs. Marlow 
stepped forward eagerly and said : 

‘*T am sure there is some mistake. You are certainly 
leaving these articles at the wrong house.” The faces 
of the children began to grow anxious and troubled also, 
for even their faith could not accept such marvelous 
good fortune. Jamie looked at the sled with a kind of 
awe, atid saw at a glance that it was handsomer than 
any in the street. ‘‘Mr. Lansing, a wealthy man, 
lives a little farther up the street,’? Mrs. Marlow began 
to urge, ‘“‘and these things must be meant—”’ 

“Tsn’t your name Mrs, Anson Marlow ?”’ asked the 
boy from the restaurant. 

Yes. ” 
“Then I must do as I’ve been told ;” and he opened 


i! 


IT’S SANTA CLAUS!” 


his tray and placed the turkey, the ham and thie coffee 
on the table. 

“Tf he’s right, I’m right, too,’’ said he of the toy- 
shop. ‘‘ Them was my directions ;”’ and they were both 
about.to depart when the woman sprang forward and 
gasped : 

Stay 

She put her hana on her side and trembled violently. 

‘** Who sent these things ?” she faltered. 


‘Our bosses, mum,”’ replied the boy from the restau-. 


rant, hesitatingly. 
She sprang toward him, seized his arm, and looked 
imploringly into his face. ‘‘ Who ordered them sent ?’’ 


she asked in a low, passionate voice. 

The young fellow began to smile, and stammered 
awkwardly, “I don’t think I’m to tell,” 

She released his arm, and glanced around with a look 
of intense expectation. 

“Oh, oh |”? she gasped, with quick, short sobs, ‘‘ can 


it be—’’ Then she sprang to the door, opened it, and 
looked out into the black, stormy night. What seemed 
a shadow rushed toward her, she felt herself falling, but 
strong arms caught and bore her, half fainting, to a 
lounge within the room. 

Many have died from sorrow, but few from joy. 
With her husband’s arms around her Mrs. Marlow’s 
weakness soon passed. In response to his deep, earnest 
tones of soothing and entreaty, she speedily opened her 
eyes and gave him a smile so full of content and unut- 
terable joy that all anxiety in her behalf began to pass 
from his mind. 

** Yes,’’ she said softly, ‘‘I can live now. It seemsas 
if a new and stranger life were coming back with every 
pulse.”’ 

The young fellows who had been the,bearers of the 
gifts were so touched that they drew their rough sleeves 
across their eyes as they hastened away, closing the 
door on the happiest family in the city. 
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THE CHRISTMAS OF A POOR OLD SOUL. 


BY NATHAN KOUNS. 


I.—A LITTLE SEGMENT OF THE PRESENT, 

OLD PTrocHO! was a poorold soul. It was Christmas 
Eve, but he did not enjoy the season. He never had 
done so in all‘his life. He had found it impossible to 
live upon one dollar a day, and had long ago passed 
the age of forty years without accumulating a com- 
petency. According to the Christless and inhuman 
dictum ascribed to one of the most distinguished of 
our modern ecclesiastics, therefore, he was not fit to 
live at all. But he did live, nevertheless, and God 
(who, thank Heaven! is not an ecclesiastic) had borne 
with him very patiently. In fact old Ptochoi was nigh 
upon four score, and from his childhood he had known 
nothing but work, work, work. Hard work; first, to 
raise, feed, clothe and educate, to the best of his slen- 
der ability, the numerous children whom, in the inno- 
cence of his heart, he supposed God to have given 
him. The children! ‘‘ Blessed is he that hath his 
quiver full of them !’’ So say the Scriptures, and pious 
old Ptochoi never thought of questioning the truth and 
wisdom of the sacred word. 

The night had fallen, and the bright wintry stars 
glinted down through the darkness. Long lines of gas- 
light lined the seemingly endless streets of the great 


city. The mellow light gushed out of illuminated win- 
dows, and poured along the snowy pavements. But 
the Poor Old Soul sat by his wretched little fire, in his 
miserable little room, and his heart was heavy with 
sorrow. Three of the children huddled together near 
the half-heated stove in a vain attempt to keep them- 
selves comfortably warm, The fourth and eldest one, 
a girl of thirteen, upon whom malicious nature had 
conferred a delicate, aristocratic beauty, as if in scorn 
of her miserable experience and surroundings, was 
still absent on an errand undertaken to collect the 
wages due to poor old Ptochoi for certain wood carv- 
ings wrought by his feeble and trembling hands. Not- 
withstanding their extreme poverty, the little ones 
were eagerly discussing the question whether Santa 
Claus would come to them that night; and Ptochoi, 
the poor old soul, could not tell them, for he did 
not have a shilling in the world. In the midst of their 


eager speculations upon the great question whether he 


would come or not, the young and beautiful girl, Hope, 
came into the room, and gliding up to old Ptochoi, with 
love and reverence in her beaming face, she slipped into 
his hand the coins which he had been doubtfully ex- 
pecting. Old Ptochoi took them with a deep sigh of 


“IT 18 GETTING TO BE QUITE COMFORTABLE HERE,’’ SAID THE LITTLE MAN. 
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relief, and told the children that, after thinking it all 
over, he was pretty confident that Santa Claus would 
come. Then the sweet, young, but already motherly 
Hope (oh, how soon the daughters of the pious poor 
acquire that divine motherliness from their constant 
care and self-denial in behalf of the younger children !) 
took from under her thin, cheap shawl a bundle wrapped 
in a newspaper, saying: ‘‘ Yes, grandpa, the gentleman 
made me wait a good while in the hall, but it was warm 
and nice. He said the carving was good, and gave me 
the money. Then a beautiful young lady—oh, so finely 
dressed !—came in and told me to wait until she came 


‘back; and when she came she gave me a lot of cakes 


and candy and nuts and oranges for the little ones. Oh, 
grandpa, they are nice folks, although they are so rich !”’ 
+ The little ones were delighted with the unaccustomed 
luxuries which Hope had brought to them, and chatted 
long and merrily while they devoured the charitable 
supplies. But Ptochoi, poor old soul, while he was 
grateful for the rich young lady’s thoughtful remem- 
brance of his little ones, was full of trouble. At last, 
however, he took down his old Bible, read his chapter 
aloud and reverently ; prayed in simple, pleading, heart- 
warm words, and then the children huddled up in their 
poor but clean little bed like lambs, because of the cold, 
and quickly fell asleep, to dream, perhaps, of Santa 
Claus. But Ptochoi, poor old soul, sat long by the 
pitiful fire, and his heart was full of trouble. 


“Ha! ha! ha! You can’t understand it, eh, neigh- 
bor? Well, [have just stepped in to explain it to you.” 


These words, and the mocking, bitter little laugh by . 


which they were accompanied, roused old Ptochoi from 
his painful meditations, and looking about he saw by 
the dim light of the miserable fire, .a queer-looking 
little man, with a pleasant, cunning face, sitting cross- 
legged, like a tailor, on the top of the stove, and gazing 
at him with a quizzical, mocking smile. Old Ptochoi 
had not heard the ‘little man come, and did not know 
who he was ; but, seeing him sittius on top of the stove, 
he said: 

‘“‘ Take a chair, sir. You will burn yourself if you sit 
there.” 

**Don’t trouble yourself,’’ laughed the little man ; 
“don’t trouble yourself!. I am used to a warmer cli- 
mate than this, and I brought some good Pittsburg coal 
along with me. I see that you are in trouble. You 
can’t understand the matter at all, and I have stepped 


- in to explain it to you. Just wait a minute, please.” 


_The little man sprang up and tumbled big, gleaming 
lumps of beautiful black coal into the stove, crammed 
it down with his hands, opened the draft wide, and 
then resumed his place, sitting cross-legged upon the 
top of the fast-heating stove. 

‘** You can’t understand it. Ho! ho! ho! Cgn’t un- 
derstand it at all. Ha! ha! ha! Well, I have just 


- stopped to explain it to you,”’ cried the merry little man, 


with that light, mocking laugh that seemed to be ha- 
bitual with him. 

“T can’t understand what ?”’ said old Ptochoi. ‘‘I 
said nothing about not understanding anything.” 
* “Qh, I know,’ laughed the little man, ‘‘I know. 
You said nothing ‘about it, but you thought a great 
deal! I know, and I want to explain it to you, if you 


are willing to have a friend teach you something valu-. 


able.” 

‘* How do you know what I thought ?”’ said the Poor 
Old Soul. ‘‘ What did I think ?” 

“That’s it! That’s just it! said the little man. 


. “Now we shall get along finely. Ill tell you what you 


thought. You thought : ‘ There is a great and cruel wrong 
somewhere,and I don’t know where it is. The men that 
build the palaces live in wretched little rooms. The men 
that build the cities and railroads get but a bare subsist- 
ence by their labors. The men that manufacture the fine 
silks, and linen, and cloth, and all that pertains to ease 
and comfort and elegance, never enjoy the fruits of their 
toil, and lead lives of labor, privation and self-denial. 
The men that create all the wealth of the world get but 
a pitiful portion of its good things, while the men who 
do no labor enjoy everything. Certificates of stock, 
mere pieces of paper, accidental rank or position, even 
in the hands of the idle, the vicious or the profligate, 
command greater blessings than laborcan ever gain. All 
the advantages of human life sem naturally to accrue 
to the unworthy, and the terrible progress of man- 
kind is crushing the logic out of the poor.’ This was your 
thought,’’ laughed the little man; “this was your 
thought, and your thought was true. Ha! ha! ha! 
Your thought was true. The father of the girl who sent 
the nick-nacks to your grandchildren to-night made 
seventy-five thousand dollars in three hours this morn- 
ing by ‘a nice little corner’ in wheat. He is a gen- 
tleman, and never did an honest day’s work in his life. 
You have toiled diligently for seventy-five years, have 
led a life of honest, sober, ceaseless labor, like a Christian 
slave, as you are; and what have you got to show for 
it? Ha! ha! ha! What have you got to show for 
it ?”? laughed the little man mockingly. 

Then the Poor Old Soul answered: ‘‘ Yes; I was 
thinking just about in that way. The distribution of 
all temporal blessings does seem to me to be most cruelly 
and unjustly made! But God is good and wise, though 
I cannot understand it at all.’? And the Poor Old Soul 
sighed wearily. 

“‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the little man. ‘‘It is get- 
ting to be quite comfortable here, I declare! You can’t 
understand it? Ha! ha! ha! I will explain it to 
you in a minute. Now, look you,”—and old Ptochoi 
did look. 'The room was warmer than he had ever 
known it to be at Christmas-time before, for Pittsburg 
coal costs money. The stove was red-hot; the little 
man’s feet and ankles were red-hot ; and a gentle glow 
irradiated his cunning face, as if he were about to be- 
come red-hot all over. Though old Ptochoi was filled 
with amazement, he said nothing, and the little man 
continued ; ‘‘ Look you, now! The reason you can’t 
understand it—the reason you have been miserably poor 
through all your long life of honest toil and pious self- 
denial is just this—you have been worshipping the wrong 
God! That is what is the matter with you, don’t you 
see? The God you worship is the God of the Poor. He 
never asked any except the weary and heavy-laden to 
come unto Him! He refuses to let any rich man into 
His kingdom. The fundamental law of His worship 
is that whoever would become His disciple must give 
up his possessions for the good of all. Hence, if a man 
worship Him in downright earnest, he is just dead cer- 
tain tg have his nose to the grindstone all his life, just 
as you have done! He never helps His worshippers in 
any practical, common-sense way. You have been serv- 
ing Him faithfully all your days, and what have you got 
to show for it? There is enough and to spare. in the 
world, but it is not put into a common stock, as He or- . 
dained. So the sharp dogs get all the meat and leave 
you real Christians nothing but the bone. Don’t you 
see ? Now, the other one pays cash, don’t you see ? He 
don’t ask anybody to worship him for nothing. The 
shrewd, sensible people worship the other one, and they 
are rewarded with all life’s blessings, don’t you see ? 
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This is the trouble with you: You have been wor- 
shipping the wrong God, which is the silliest thing aman 
can do. You could not understand it! Ha! ha! ha! 
Could not:‘understand it at all! -But I explain: You 
have been worshipping the wrong God—the one that 
demands exclusive, sincere and constant devotion, but 
pays nothing for it. Ha!ha! Pays nothing! That 
is what is the matter with you!’’ And the little man 
laughed delightedly. 

Then said old Ptochoi solemnly: ‘‘ I worship the only 
true God—the right God. I worship the Lord Je—”’ 

But the little man interrupted him, laughing ner- 
vously and exclaiming: ‘‘ No names, if you please! No 
names! I know whom you mean, but call no names !”’ 

“T worship Him,’’ said the Poor Old Soul !” 

“ But he is not the right one,’’ laughed the little man. 
‘“‘He said, ‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all other things shall be added unto 
you;’ but you know that’s a lie! You have done 
that all your life, and nothing has been added unto 
you. But the other one adds, multiplies, divides, does 
everything possible for those who worship him. He has 
all the rich, respectable people—the shrewd, intelligent, 
moneyed men—the only people that really live at all; for 
the toiling millions are only slaves. You see if you had 
worshipped the other one with half the zeal and earnest- 
ness with which you have adored Him, you might have 
had houses, lands and money, name, offices and influ- 
ence. Your beautiful little grandchild might be the 
belle of the city, and the other children leaders of social 
life, patrons of the churches, members of ‘the upper 
ten,’ the lights of the best circle. But you have wor- 
shipped the wrong God. Ha! ha! ha! And what have 
you got to show for it? Hal ha! ha!’ And the little 
man hugged his red-hot knees and laughed merrily 
and mockingly. 

The Poor Old Soul was for a moment dumfounded by 
the strange words and actions of the curious little man, 
and looked upon him wonderingly, while a strong .sus- 
picion of his guest’s identity took possession of him. 
But presently he said : . 

‘* And who is the other one, that pays cash and ren- 
ders aid to all who worship him ?”’ 

““O,”? said the little man, ‘“‘he is the only god for 
a sensible man to worship! He ‘is an old friend of 
mine, and I hope you may yet know him, for I dislike 
to see a clever, honest man like you wearing out his 
life in the cruel and unprofitable service of my friend’s 
worst enemy. The name of the kind, benevolent god 
who rewards his worshippers with all the choicest 
blessings of this life is an ancient and honorable one. 
We call him Mammon, and his worship is pleasant and 
profitable. But that other one—bah! what a dog’s life 
they lead who really worship him !”’ 

‘* Yet many who believe as I do,” said the Poor Old 
Soul, ‘‘are rich and happy! Look at the beautiful 
churches! Look at the well-dressed congregations ! 
Look at the sums expended in charities and missions ! 
Look at the salaries paid to the preachers! Surely all 
who believe as I do are not poor, and old, and toil- 
worn !”? 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the little man. ‘‘ Believe 
as you do, is it? Ha! ha! ha! that suits me exactly ! 
I don’t care a nickle what they believe, so long as 
they do just what the fashionable churches practice! 
Why, the Jews always gave ten per cent—were com- 
pelled by law to give it—but we don’t do any such thing. 
Let them believe just what they please. It is all right so 

long as they serve Mammon and practice usury, extor- 
tion, war and slavery! It don’t make any difference to 


me what they believe, so long as what they do suits 


my notion! Although you are a poor old soul; it is. 


not too late for you to mend your ways! Curse the 
one who has never moved his little finger to give you 
any help, although you have served him like a slave 
for the better part of a eentury, and try the worship of 
Mammon for awhile! Do something for little Hope 
and the other darlings before you die, and abandon all 
these sickly sentimentalisms that unfit a man for the 
active business of life! Bestir yourself; and I will_aid 
you, athough you have been such a poor old soul.” 

*¢ And in what way might I commence the worship of 
the other ?”’ asked the Poor Old Soul, eyeing the little 
man suspiciously. 

‘*O, there are many ways,” said he. ‘‘ For instance, 


the gentleman who paid Hope your pitiful earnings to- . 


night make'a mistake in the amount. He gave her one 
gold-piece when it ought to have been silver ; but a man 
who scooped up nearly a hundred thousand this morn- 
ing will never miss it, and you might keep the gold by 
way of making a beginning. They all doit. Noman 
ever accumulated any great fortune without doing 
something of the kind. Or, as you are a man of life-long 
integrity and above suspicion, utilize the confidence 
fools have in you. They all doit. The same man who 
paid the gold by mistake bought a little casket that 
you can carry in your pocket as a Christmas gift for his 
daughter. It contains fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds. You take the gold-piece back now and re- 
store that to him, and when you go out through the 
side entrance, leading from the servants’ hall, as all 


poor old souls like you must when they visit so fine a 


house, slip your hand through the"window on the west 
side of the hall, pick up the casket and bring it away 
with you. It is the beginning of your fortune, and as 
soon as you shall have made a start, a man of your 
brains and character can find a hundred chances to 
make your little fortune grow. Mammon tells the truth 
when he says that ‘to him that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance.’ Don’t you see? a little 
Mammon-worship would make your old age comforta- 
ble, and raise your grandchildren to a respectable posi- 
tion in society ??’ 

Then the Poor Old Soul was convulsed with righteous 
indignation, and he cried out: ‘I believe thou art 
a devil! In the name of Jesus Christ, my Master, de- 
part from me, Satan! For, though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in him !” 

The little man shivered as if he were very cold, al- 
though he was red-hot up to the waist, when he heard 
these words. Then he jumped into the fire and ran up 
the flue, and left the Poor Old Soul alone. 


SEGMENT OF THE PAST. 

Poor old Ptochoi, in his dull, pledding life, had been 
so little accustomed to. strong excitement, and he was 
withal so feeble, that when the little man vanished he 
let his head fall on the back of his chair, and straight- 
ened himself out stiff and white. The poor old soul 
came out of him, and might have got lost, I reckon, 
if it had not happened that just then a glorious pre-- 
sence gleamed through the dim light in the room, hover- 
ing over him with balanced pinions and pitying face, 
and caught up the Poor Old Soul and clasped it to 
his radiant breast. Now, any one who had ever been 
familiarly acquainted with the angels (as the late Mr. 
Longfellow was) could have told in a minute that the 
glorious stranger was none other than ‘‘Sandalphon, 
the Angel of Glory—Sandalphon, the Angel of Prayer.” 

He said to the Poor Old Soul: ‘Satan hath showed 
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thee,. with cruel vividness, what misguided men are 
doing in the name of Jesus.- I will bear thee hence 
to ancient Mesia, and show thee what Christianity 
hath done, and will do again, in the same Holy Name. 
Only remember thou that the limitations of time and 
place fetter the body alone, and not the spirit ; so that 
as we speed along through Heaven we shall go back 
through vanished ages; and when we reach the moun- 
tain Hemus, above the Danube, we shall also have 
reached the age of Ulphilas, the Gothic bishop, who 
translated the Scriptures into that now extinct lan- 


guage. These things I show to comfort thee.’’ 


So away went Sandalphon, bearing aloft the Poor Old 
Soul closely clasped to his angelic bosom, and any one 
who has ever traveled with an angel need not. be told 


. that the vast distance was speedily and pleasantly 


accomplished. 

‘Took thou,’ said Sandalphon, ‘‘and mark well all 
that thou mayst see !”” 

And the Poor Old Soul gazed down from the angel’s 
bosom and beheld such things as these: A whole na- 
tion, men, women and children, flocks and herds, swept 
over Northern Italy with fire and sword, spreading 
death, rapine and robbery throughout the land; a na- 
tion coming none knew whence, fierce, bloodthirsty, 
barbarians and pagans, every man of them, all mur- 
derers, robbers, thieves and plunderers; havoc marked 
their pathway, and desolated Italy shook with terror 
wherever the clangor of their savage arms gave forth 
the signal for slaughter and devastation. At last, 
satiated with blood and plunder, they turned their faces 
toward the Dacian forests, bearing many Italian cap- 
tives on their triumphant march into hopeless slavery, 
in accordance with the devilish practice which then 
prevailed in war. Some of these captives were Chris- 
tians, among them a woman of the Marcomanians, of 
whom was born Ulphilas, the Gothic bishop. This boy, 
reared by his Christian mother, was taught the simple 
system of primitive Christianity, as it was before Con- 
stantine subverted the Gospel and set'up an established 
church in place of it; and he grew in grace and in the 
knowledge of the truth. Borna slave, he converted his 
master to Christianity, and at once became free, because 
the elementary principles of the Kingdom of Heaven 
are logically and practically subversive of all slavery. 
Afterwards, he proclaimed the Gospel with power and 
holiness, and multitudes of the barbarians believed. 
These brave, honest, simple-minded men went forward 
at once to do the things which they were taught by 
the Gospel, in which they had learned to believe ; and 


. speedily they professed faith in Christ as a divine saviour 


and teacher: they abolished slavery ; they adopted com- 
munity of property and of rights for all; they aban- 
doned war and refused to bear arms ; they established 
monogamic marriages as a sacrament of religion, making 
the family the unit of society, of which the churches 
were the aggregate ; and so set up “‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven”? in the land of Meesia. 

The Poor Old Soul watched with wonder and delight 
the rapid and beautiful process by which, in the life- 
time of a single man, Ulphilas, a nation of fierce, pagan 
barbarians was converted into peaceful, industrious, 
prosperous Christian communities. All that he saw 
was beautiful and pure as an ideal civilization, and 


much that he beheld was so strange as to be unintelli- 


gible to him. 

‘“* How,”’ said the Bose Old Soul unto the angel, ‘did 
he so quickly convert whole families and communities— 
barbarian chieftains and their untamed followers ?”’ 

‘*By means of miracles which he’ used as the evi- 


dence of the. divinity of our Lord—the only testimony 
competent to prove so grand a truth, and the only argu- 
ment Jesus ever authorized His followers to adduce,” 
answered Sandalphon. 

“If Ulphilas wrought these miracles, how and when 
did miracles cease ? and why cannot the churches to- 
day do the same wonderful works in attestation of the 
truth ?” 

‘“« The bishop received the Gospel uncorrupted by man. 
His first converts were in real earnest, and organized 
the church upon the foundation Christ himself or- 
dained, excluding therefrom war, slavery, polygamy, 
extortion, oppression, and founding a Gothic Kingdom 
of Heaven upon the basis of the early Christian com- 
munity of goods and faith—the strong, redeeming de- 
mocracy of Jesus, in which the power to work miracles 
inheres. 

‘* Where”’ said the Poor Old Soul, ‘‘are their jails ? 
their soldiers ? their poiicemen ? their judges ?—where 
is the whole machinery of government necessary to-con- 
trol a people just emerged from barbarism ?”’ 

‘* All these things ceased to exist,” said Sandal- 
phon, ‘‘ with the abrogation of the idolatry of Mammon, 
which alone renders them necessary. The only pos- 
sible need of government over a people is to maintain 
the idolatries of Mammon, and wherever Christianity 
is really established and idolatry abolished, faith is suf- 
ficient to regulate the ethics of mankind, and govern- 
ment over the people becomes a useless and farcical 
thing, as thou seest it would be for this nation.” 

‘“‘There are no rich among them, nor any that are 
poor,’’ said the Poor Old Soul. ‘‘ Who, then, are their 
great men, their respectable people ?” 

“He that is greatest among them is the servant of 
all,’ answered Sandalphon. ‘‘ They are most esteemed 
who accomplish the most good for the community. The 
sole object of the fundamental law of Christ’s kingdom 
—community of right and property, ‘ the communion of 
saints ’—was to overthrow the selfishness which is the 
curse of the world. The stronghold of selfishness, the 
citadel in which it hath always fortified itself, is Mam- 
mon worship, the only idolatry which Jesus ever de- 
nounced by name. Under the teachings of Ulphilas, 
these barbarians adopted the democracy of Jesus, and 
the speedy result is this perfect, clean and prosperous 
civilization which thou beholdest with such joy.” 

“*Oh,”’ said the Poor Old Soul, ‘‘it is so perfect, so 
beautiful, that if I could only bring hither Hope and 
the little ones, I would nevermore desire to leave this 
glorious Christian commonwealth !”’ 

“That may not be,”’ said Sandalphon, “‘ for this civili- 
zation perished centuries ago, overthrown and almost 
exterminated, in the name of Christ. Ulphilas was 
charged with following the heresies of Arius, though 
Arius himself, whatever may be thought of his philoso- 
phizing, was a Christian, who gave his whole life to the 
work of our Lord, holding back nothing that he had. 
Besides,”’ continued the angel, ‘‘I must now restore 
thee to thine own age and country, for it is not good 
for such a poor old soul to be too long absent from its 
body.” 

And the strong angel winged his glorious flight back 
to America, bearing the Poor Old Soul clasped safely in 
his radiant arms, and quickly returned it to the worn 
old tenement of clay. 


SEGMENT OF. THE FUTURE. 
OLD Ptochoi slept ; but the strange scenes of which 
he had been a witness pursued him even in his sleep. In 
his dreams he thought that his powers of vision were 
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exalted until the range thereof took in the whole conti- 
nent ; and casting his rejoicing eyes over our own proud 
land his poor old heart thrilled with rapture at the 
sights which met his gaze ; and this was what he saw: 
From ocean to ocean, the broad and beautiful land lay 
outspread beneath his wondering eyes, and the peace of 
God brooded like a perfect and unfading summer over 
mountain, vale and prairie. Happy and prosperous 
farmers tilled the fertile and generous fields ; prosperous 
and happy workingmen guided the flying trains that sped 
across the land on journeys of business or of pleasure, 
and there was glory in the floating clouds of steam and 
music in the whirring wheels. Everywhere and in every 
department of labor and of trade, glad hearts and willing 
hands plied the grand and multiform machinery which 
swelled the “ Anvil Chorus” of a vast national industry ; 
and the sighs of pain and mutterings of discontent and 
poverty which once rendered every scene of toil as hate- 
ful as Satan’s own workshop, had given place to songs 
of gladness and triumphant hymns of praise. The rich 
men at one end of the vast thoroughfares of toil, and 
the humblest of their employés at the other, seemed 
to be animated by the same desire to accomplish useful 
work ; and in place of being hopelessly at enmity with 
each other, had become mutual friends, hoping and 
praying for each other’s welfare and uniting in a com- 
mon effort, each according to the abilities which God 
had bestowed upon him, to accomplish the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and thereby develop a 
perfect civilization. 

The Poor Old Soul flushed and trembled with a sacred 
joy as he beheld the rapturous scene ; and then, as if in 
answer to his wonder and yearning after the redeeming 
truth, the mystic hands of Hope and Faith played with 
the moonbeams of the wintry night, and of the silvery 
gleaming rays woye ladders reaching up from earth to 
heaven, by which a throng of shining spirits came and 
went. And it seemed to him that the celestial visitors, 
poised on their stainless pinions in the chill midnight 
air, did chant words in accents of divinest melody that 
in our human speech were like to such as these : 


‘¢ Behold our ‘ Israel restored !’ 
Here brave men dared to learn and do 
All that is ordainéd by our Lord 
To bless the many and the féw ! 
The good, the beautiful, the true, 
What to thy glad heart hath appeared, 
To slow but sure perfectness grew ; 
Sown, nurtured, strengthened by His word ! 
Free thought changed law to justice ; then 
Peace crowned the works of Christian men ! 


“ Their first grand step was hopeful flight, 
From ancient tyranny and might, 
To the New World, whose virgin sod 
They claimed for Liberty and God, 
And builded better than they knew 
On simple, grand organic laws, 
That wrought, like an eternal cause, 
The good, the beautiful, the true? 


“The first great lesson which they sought 
* To issue, coined to golden speech, 
Was but the strong and saving tnought 

Which Christ did to the many teach : 
* All true and lawful government 
Is built on faith in man—consent. 
The people are the couree of: power.’ 
A truth that tore the crown of thorns 
From labor’s forehead in an hour, 
In spite of royal hates and scorns. 


“They made it good with sword and gun! ms 
Their shed blood cleansed the ancient crime ! 


And outlawed Liberty begun 
A new life, grand, serene, sublime ; 
And listening, awe-struck nations heard 
The true translation of His word : 
‘The good, the beautiful, the true, 
Is for the many and the few.’ 


** Deep in the same organic law 
They laid the second truth divine : 
‘All free and equal.’ ‘Wheb they saw 
That ancient custom drew a line, 
Broad, hateful, black, across the face 
Of this redeeming truth, they rose, 
Led by His faith, helped by His grace, 
And blotted from the gaze of Heaven 
Their ancient sin of Slavery, 
And prayed : ‘ Now let us be forgiven ! 
Blood hath been shed, but all are free !’”” - 


And, as the dim light of Christmas morning began to 
struggle across the waking world, the celestial visitors 
united in chanting the following words : 


‘¢ The soul is more than meat and bread ! 
A man is better than a beast ! 
A holy thing well done, well said, 
Is better than a Sabian feast, 
Or any dogma of the Priest. 


** When men shall learn the worth of man, 
The same strong faith that forced the slave 
From Mammon’s malison and base 
Shall set men free; redeem and save : 
Such is the promise that He gave. 


** For there are better things than Power, 
Or Wealth, or Fame: the Master pays 
No price for any Passion flower: 
‘For he that loveth and. obeys 
Is greater than a king,’ He says ! 


* Sure as the Lord was born to-day 
All forms of wrong shall fade away ! 
Lift up an eye in faith, and see 
That Christmas is a prophecy, 
That even Labor shall be free !’’ 


Then the light grew stronger, and the Poor Old Soul 
awoke with a heart full of purer joy than any former 
Christmas had ever brought him. And long before 
the children had shaken off their innocent sleep, Ptochoi 
went forth into the city and purchased such gifts 
for them as his slender means enabled him to place 
to the credit of Santa Claus. His soul was so full of 
holy joy because of all that he had seen that night that 
even the little ones felt the influence of his abounding 
peace, and there was a strange thrill and music in his 
trembling voice as he bade them, and all to whom he 
spoke that day, a Merry Christmas! But he told no 
man that it was because of the angel. Yet, by-and-by 
he began to talk.of those things which he thought he 
had seen, and tried to sing the songs he thought that he 
had heard. But his voice was cracked, and people said 
sometimes that his head was cracked too. How much 
of it was true and how much was phantasy no man can 
tell; but when Old Ptochoi went the next day and gave 
back to the Rich Man the Twenty Dollar gold piece he 
had given to Hope, mistaking it for Silver, the Rich 
Man did not speak to him harshly, but bade him to sit at 
meat with him that Christmas Day, and when he had 
eaten his fill he gave him four more golden pieces like 
the first, and sent him away in great amazement, de- 
claring that the angel had spoken truly, and that the 
time of which he spake was near at hand. Before the 
Christmas came again the Rich Man and the Poor Old 
Soul had journeyed with the Angel onee more, and came 
not back again to tell-what they saw or heard. 
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close of the late 
» war I went 
with my friend 
Charley Knapp 
on a winter’s 
camping excur- 
sion to Florida. 
We were both 
ex-army cap- 
tains, having fought through the four years, and during 
part of the time served in the same division in Florida. 

He had been wounded in the battle of Olustee and 
barely recovered, and I-had somewhat impaired my 
strength by the labors and exposures of camp-life, so 
that both of us had been told by a physician that we 
must take a period of rest and recreation; and, since 
we had known something of Florida as a scene of labor 
and danger, we resolved to test its capacities for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment. And certainly, if one wishes to find 
a land where the mere fact of existence becomes a sense 
of enjoyment, I can think of none under the sun that 
insures this so completely as Florida. Our camping 
days there recur to me as:a dream of delicious air, blue 
skies, luxuriant verdure, innumerable singing-birds and 
a blissful feeling of delightful repose that gave an added 
charm to every beauty. 

I had secured in Jacksonville the services of a man 
who owned a little schooner on the St. John’s River, 
which he was only too happy to place at our entire dis- 
posal for the compensation that we agreed upon. He 
was a little, wiry, lively body, somewhere about sixty 
years of age, with a crop of stiff, iron-gray hair and 
a stubbly beard, a round, compact head, and little, 
glittering, bead-like eyes—a man who had invested his 
whole heart and soul in his schooner, and who gauged 
everything natural or moral by its adaptation to put a 
little good carrying business into his way. 

I had some difficulty at first in reconciling my friend 
Charley to the man. He seemed inclined to contemplate 
the little skipper’s frank, outspoken selfishness from the 
moral point of view, while to me it was only an amu- 
sing study of human nature. 

Charley was a Boston boy—an enthusiastic disciple of 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Charles Sumner—and 
had engaged in the war with all the fervor of a Crusa- 
der. His only fault was that he lived too high in the 
realms of the moral sublime to be exactly fitted to deal 
with poor, commonplace, everyday mortals on earth. 
So when he began to remark upon our skipper, I was 
obliged to take him to task. 

‘“* My dear fellow, in getting through this world we 
must see who and what we have to deal with and not be 
disgusted because they are what they are. This little 
man is perfectly au fait in all that is necessary in run- 
ning a schooner for a fishing and camping excursion. 
He knows the best fishing-grounds, the best bait, the 
best tackle—he knows every good stopping-place and all 
the etceteras of camping. He is good-natured and hon- 
est, and will do well by us, but he knows no more of fine 
sentiment.or high ideals than your pointer dog does. of 
Laageeewis poems. You are fond of your dog, though 
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he cannot comprehend Evangeline, in the same way, 
and you can live in charity with our skipper.”’ 

_This reminder was the more necessary as the little 
man had quite a fondness for talking and a great fund of 
incident and story which I was desirous of drawing 
forth ; and if I had not bound over Charley to a course 
of toleration, we should have missed several good le- 
gends, and, among others, the Florida ghost story which 
Iam now about to relate as nearly as possible in the 
terms in which our little skipper rehearsed it to us as 
we sat around our camp-fire, in a palmetto hummock, a 
little above Palatka. 

Our camp-fire streamed up, well fed with pitch-pine 
knots, and illuminated a scene weird and fantastic 
enough. A few gigantic live-oaks were grouped on one 
side of the picture, and the heavy hanging drapery of 
Spanish moss looked, in the firelight, like stalactites 
hanging from the roof of a great cave. The tall pal- 
metto trees rose in graceful pillars around us, and their 
broad, feathery tops formed a roof of shelter overhead 
and seemed to render the tents we carried superfluous, 
Although it was the middle of February, the air was 
clear and balmy, without even the suggestion of a chill. 
My friend Charley, stretched out by the fire and re- 
clining with one elbow on a heap of gray moss, surveyed 
the scene with the satisfaction of a connoisseur. 

‘** The only thing Florida wants is more history and 
legend and story,” said he. ‘‘ The scenery is un- 
equaled, but it isn’t as it is in Europe, where there is 
some story or legend at every turn.”’ 

Our skipper, who had been industriously washing and 
arranging our supper-dishes, now came to the front. 
He considered it part of his duty to show that Florida 
was not wanting in anything under the sun that any 
country on earth could supply. 

‘*T’m sure,”’ said he, ‘‘ there are stories enough about 
Florida, if folks only know’d ’em. Florida is the oldest 
settled state in the Union, and there’s allers been some- 
thing a happenin’ here. What with Spanish and French — 
and Injuns, there’s stories about everywhere thick as 
palmetto sprouts. I could tell you a story now, about 
a place, you ’ve sailed right by on this river—a regular 
old-fashioned ghost story, that would make the hair rise 
on a feller’s head.” 

“Well, tell us then,” said I. ‘It is exactly what we 
want to hear. . So sit down and go at it.”’ 

Wal, now,”’ he said, sitting down and embracing 
his knees with his arms, looking like an active grasshop- 
per in a conversational attitude, “‘ this ’ere story is what 
I am knowing to myself, and I’ll tell you all about it, 
but I shan’t tell you no names—cause there’s folks now ~* 
livin’ wouldn’t like it if it got into the papers, and most 
everything does get into the papers. now-a-days. 

‘There ’s a p’int on this river, that we sailed by yes- 
terday, where there’s a nice, comfortable house that 
used to be lived in, and now it stands all solitary and 
goin’ to ruin, jest because it ’s haunted, so that no mortal 
can stand it to live there.” 

“Tell us the story of this havinted house,’’ said I, 
stirring up the fire and throwing on an extra pine knot. 

‘* Wal, ye see, there was the Gineral—I shan’t men- 
tion no.names—but the Gineral was the greatest man 
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in these parts in the old 


times here. He had a 
place down on Fort George 
Island, and he owned a 
tract of some ten thousand 
acres on the St. John’s— 
good, prime land—where 
you could grow the long, 
ale cotton and sugar 
cane. Now, the Gineral 
he was a drivin’ kind 0’ pre- 
dominatin’ man; he wanted 
to do things on a grand 
scale. He didn’t want any 
o’ yer little, fiddlin’ planta- 
tions; he wanted to live 
like a prince, and work 
seven hundred niggers, and 
make things spin when he 
took hold. Wal, you see, 
them Northern fellers up 
there in Virginny and the 
Car’linys and so on wanted 
to trade off their spare nig- 
gers to Florida, and ask 
what they was a mind to 
for ’em, too; so that it 
made stockin’ a plantation 
come to an awful high 
figure, and the Gineral he 
warn’t a-goin’ to pay ’em 
their prices, so he ’greed 
with a slaver cap’n, and 
used to get in his hands 
from Africa. Ye see, the 
folks there at Washington 
had agreed to put down 
the slave trade, and they 
passed a law makin’ on it | 
piracy to bring ’emin, but | 
the old Gineral he didn’t 
care for that. He knew that 
there was plenty of places 
all along the coast where ships could run in and land 
their cargo and slip off, and nobody be the wiser; and 
that ’s what he did; he got in lots of prime niggers right 
over from Africa, and nobody dared say a word about it. 

‘But the Gineral had a quarrel with his brother-in- 
law, the Captain—your see their places j’ined—and the 
Captain he was pretty spirity and high-temipered, and 
when there came up questions between ’em he didn’t 
like the Gineral’s predominatin’ ways. The fact was 
the Gineral was jest the devil himself to get along with. 
Now, there was a question between ’em about a nigger 
of the Gineral’s, that married one o’ the Captain’s 
women, and so the Captain he tried to buy him, and 
thought he had bought him, and the nigger had gone over 
on to his place to live, when there was some fuss about 
paying the price, and the Gineral said the bargain was 
off, and sent and took the nigger, and they brought him 
back to the Gineral. He sat there on his veranda 
when they brought him up, and the Gineral asked him 

‘what he was over there for.’ 

‘““Wal, the darkey he said, ‘I thought I was the 
Cap’n’s nigger, and not your’n ’ 

‘“**Wal,’ says the Gineral, ‘I ll mark ye, and ye’ll 
know whose nigger you are after this ;’ and with that he 
out with his knife and slashed his ear off, and then he 
give him a shove and told him to go ‘long to quar- 
ters. Wal, he give him such a hard push, and the fel- 


Pret 


THE SKIPPER. 


low’s hands were tied so he couldn’t save himself, and 
he fell head fiyst down the veranda steps and broke his 
neck and killed him; so that was the end o’ him.” ~ 
‘* By thunder !”’ said Charley, with a sudden start. 
““Wal, now—yis, that are was putty steep doin’s,”’ 
said our skipper; ‘‘everybody said so, but nobody 
dar’st to do nothin’ about it, ’cause they didn’t want to 
tackle the Gineral. But his brother-in-law he jest writ 
to Washington about how the Gineral was bringin’ in 
slave ships, and they started a ship-o’-war to cruise 
around the Florida coast. 
“Wal, the Gineral he come to me one night to go to 
a place on the river and take off a lot o’ niggers he ’d 
got hid up there, and carry ’em down to his plantation. 
It was full moon then, and bright as daylight, and I 


took aboard six strapping fellows, the last of a lot that 


he ’d jest got in from a slaver. All the rest was safe 
and sound ori his plantation, workin’ steady and regu- 
lar, and if he only got these in, why the thing was done. 

** Wal, we had jest the right wind, and we sailed along 
calm and steady till we got a little past Black Point, 
and we see a fellow in a skiff making off from the shore, 
and waving his handkercher at us. Come to look, it 
was Tom Hyer, and he come aboard all out o’ breath. 
‘Gineral,’ says he, ‘ there’s a government steamer at 
the bar, and they ’ve sent the long boat.with a full crew 
of fellows to.take you, and they ’re rowing down here jest 
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as fast as they can. They’ll be on you in half an 
hour.’ 

‘* Wal, the Gineral looked like a thunder-cloud, and 
he swore like thunder; but I says to him, says I, ‘ Gine- 
ral, there ain’t but one thing to do: we’s got fifteen 
feet 0’ water here, and we must jest tumble the critters 
overboard—dead men tell no tales.’ 

‘*Wal, the Gineral see there warn’t no two ways 
about it, and we begun and throw’d ’em over, and the 
shackles on ’em sunk ’em right down like lead. But 
there was one big fellow—a Mandingo nigger—he made 
fight, and when the Gineral come to him he jest snapped 
at his hand like a tiger, and bit right through the fleshy 
part till his teeth met. 

‘**Wal, it took two or three good knocks on the crit- 
ter’s head to get him to let go—but we tumbled him in 
last of all; He was an awful feller that. His eyes they 
seemed to snap fire, and he looked as if he could have 
torn us to pieces, like a wild beast—but we got him 
overboard spite of: his strugglin’, and I drew a long 
breath when I see him sink. 

says I, ‘Gineral, now that’s over; now let ’s 
get out the fishing-tackle and we ’ll be catchin’ sheeps- 
head. And so we did. Tom he got into his skiff and 


~ 


rowed back, and it warn’t more than a quarter of an 
hour before, sure enough, the long boat came around 
the p’int makin’ right straight for us. We took it all 
quite cool; they come alongside and asked what we was 
doing, and we told *°em we was fishing, and some of ’em 
came aboard and seemed mighty curious, and looked 
all over the schooner, but didn’t find nothin’. 

“They said they ’d just come out for a row up river 
to see how things looked on the St. John’s and enjoy 
the moonlight, and pretty soon they turned around and 
began rowin’ back again. The Gincral he set his teeth 
and looked after ’em. ‘I bet I know who set ’em on,’ 
says he, ‘but he didn’t catch us this time. The fellows 
are safe enough at the bottom of the river; they’li 
never rise to tell on us, and the garfish and alligators 
will soon finish what ’s left of ’em.’ 

“‘That’s what he said, but I guess he didn’t know 


. jest what he was a talkin’ about, for from that very 


night the Gineral’s house was haunted so there warn’t 
no peace nor rest in it. That Mandingo fellow was seen 
all around the place, appearin’ now here and now there, 
and scowling and threatening so that the Gineral’s wife 
and children was scared almost into fits. Why, some- 
times the Gineral would feel his hand sting jest as when 
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he was bit, and wake and find that Mandingo bendin’ 
over him; and then people heard chains rattlin’ and 
scrapin’, and groans and sort o’ choking, gurgling 
sounds like people drowning ; and- the fact was the 
Gineral give up living there and moved off to his place 
on Fort George Island. He tried to get the overseer to 
live there. But the overseer couldn’t stand it, and now 
nobody lives in it and —— wants to go a-nigh it after 
dar 
‘“* Good,” said my friend Charley, with a deep intona- 

tion; ‘* the Lord be praised for that.’’ 

The skipper looked at him with a curious, inquiring 
twinkle in his little gray eyes. 


tle skipper ; ; “everybody does. Oh, yes, 


‘“‘ Harry,” Charley continued, laying a hand on my 
shoulder, ‘“‘I’m getting orthodox. [I believe in hell— 
there must, there ought to be a hell.” 

**Oh, of course, we all believe in hell,’’ said the lit- 
I’m orthodox. 

I belong to the Methodist church.” 

Charley looked like a full-charged thunder-cloud, but 
I laid my hand on hisarm. ‘Don’t waste your pow- 
der, Charley,” I said ; ‘‘if the Lord can have patience 
we can, and if He is slow He is sure.’’ 

Amen !”” said with fervor, as we turned in: 
for the night. 


WE bind the recds.of Summer 
In pipes for Autumn’s song, 
As if, with breath 
Of love, cold death - 
Could be delayed for long. 


We wear the garb of Summer, 
Twine wreaths upon our head ; 
The same moon glows, 
The river flows, 
But Summer's glory ’s fled. 
Maria Oakey Dewine. 
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THERE cannot be a more cosy, comfortable way of liv- 
ing outside of one’s own home than in pleasant, tidy 
lodgings. With us in America, when one wants to stay a 
short time in a place, there is no choice except a hotel or 
a boarding-house. In small towns the former is not al- 
ways a delightful abode, and in cities if it is good it is ex- 
pensive. Even when the question of expense is not an 


important one there is something in the noise and bustle 


of a large hotel that is very trying to a delicate person or 
one in need of rest. Boarding-houses follow the same rule ; 
the cheap ones are insufferable, and to live at a first-rate 
one costs a fortune. There is little choice in the fare, and 
it is not easy to follow the Bible rule and ‘‘eat what is set 
before you, asking no questions for conscience sake,’’ The 
atmosphere seems full of gossip and petty quarrels, and 
one seldom meets such charming people as the autocrat of 
the breakfast-table found, perhaps because one is neither 
a wit nor a philosopher one’s self. When there are children 
it is very difficult to get accommodation for them at a 
moderate sum. There is a third alternative, which Mr. 
Howells has described so vividly in his story of ‘‘ A Mod- 
ern Instance’’—to take a room in a house and go elsewhere 
for meals, but this involves an amount of exposure to 
the weather and general discomfort to which no one would 
willingly submit who could do better. 

In England lodgings are the universal] rule and boarding- 
houses the exception, almost unknown except in London 
and a few of the large towns, where they are patronized 
chiefly by Americans and foreigners. The price of lodg- 
ings varies greatly according to the locality and the season 
of the year, and one can be had to suit any purse. Once 
established in them one is absolutely independent, as if in 
one’s own house ; far more so indeed, for there are no ser- 
vants weighing on one’s mind, and if the cook gave warn- 
ing the next morning it would make no difference in the 
punctual appearance of dinner. In point of fact, the 
mistress generally attends to the cooking herself, if she 
does not actually do it. She comes in the morning for or- 
ders, and will if requested do the marketing, sending up 
at the end of the week a fascinatingly neat little bill with 
every item set down with scrupulous exactness. Most 
idle people find it an amusement to buy their own provi- 
sions. It seems rather a joke to order a couple of pounds 
of meat and half a pound of green beans, but this is 
quite enough for two persons, and to those accustomed to 
the bountiful supply necessary for a large family there is 
something ludicrous in the appearance of four potatoes 
calmly reposing in a large vegetable dish and presuming 
to be amply sufficient for a meal. Providing everything 
one’s self it is possible to have exactly what one likes and 
live as extravagantly or economically as one pleases, 
Pastry is not usually a landlady’s strong point, but she 
generally makes nice little puddings, and stewed fruit can 
weil take its place, with great advantage from the hygienic 
point of view. Cake, as weat home understand the word, 
is an idea that has not yet penetrated the brain of an Eng- 
lish cook, and good ice cream is expensive, costing in Lon- 
don about $2.40 a quart. 

In the dining-room, or parlor, if there is but one sitting- 
room, there is always a side-board, where the sugar, jam, 
coffee, biscuit, cheese, cake, if any be forthcoming, and 
such things are kept. The bread and butter and cold 
meat are put in the landlady’s safe down stairs, and in our 
experience invariably return to us undiminished in ‘size, 
which speaks well for the honesty of those who have 
them in charge. 

A funny little tea caddy is always provided to hold 
the = One is not tied to any special time for meals, 
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but can order breakfast, dinner or tea at any hour 
that is most convenient, a great comfort when. one is 
sightseeing or has many engagements. Better still if a 
judicious supply of little luxuries and delicacies be kept in 
the cupboard one can ask a friend to dine without extra 
expense or ‘fear of black looks from anyone. 

A servant takes the entire charge of the rooms, sweeps, 
dusts and makes the beds, turning them down in the eve- 
ning and having everything in readiness for the night. 
She sets the table and waits, opens the door for visitors, 
and if she is rung for comes to show them out again. The 
rooms are generally clean and tidy and the beds exceed- 
ingly comfortable. There are little ornaments about the 
parlor, which, if not strictly esthetic, yet do away with 
the dreary, forlorn barrenness of an apartment where 
there is nothing but absolutely necessary furniture. 

Why cannot some enterprising woman at home, who 
has a furnished house and is obliged to earn her own liv- 
ing, let it out in lodgings? She would not have a tenth 
of the care and anxiety that is involved in keeping board- 
ers, and she would only have to cook the provisions in- 
stead of providing them, while the peeple who were happy 
enough to be with her would enjoy the comforts of home 
instead “ living in a caravansarie. 

ELIZABETH ROBINSON ScoviL. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

**Wuart are air-biscuits, and can you give a rule for them ?’’ 

G. C. M., Omaha, Neb. 

They are simply the Southern ‘‘ wafer,”” made as follows: One 
pint of flour, one tablespoonful of best butter, half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Wet with sweet milk, enough to make a soft dough. 
Take a piece about the size of a nutmeg and roll it out to the 
size of a teacup saucer, thin as possible. Bake on a large sheet 
of tin or iron, and watch lest they burn. Very nice for invalids 
especially. 

A recent inquiry in your columns as to staining floors, leads 
me to give my experience, since the published directions that I 
have seen are too complicated for most amateurs, and there 
seems to be a general tendency to grumble at the cost and qual- 
ity of professional work in this line. To stain a floor so that it 
will be fairly like black walnut in color, the following ingredients 
are required : 


Thick Asphaltum, - $1.25 per gallon. 
Best Turpentine,- . - 
Best Brown Shellac Varnish, 


The prices given are present retail rates. The asphaltum in its 
undiluted state is nearly black and so thick that it will hardly 
run. Two parts asphaltum and one part turpentine is nearly 
right for a black walnut stain, but more or less asphaltum may 
be used, according as a darker or lighter brown is desired. With 
a broad paint-brush go over the floor with this mixture. The re- 
sult will be a somewhat dingy brown, which will dry in ten or 
twelve hours, more or less, according to temperature. When 
passably dry, go over the whole with the shellac varnish. This 
will dry in half an hour or less, and bring out a comparatively 
rich shade of brown. The stain may be greatly improved by the 
addition of burnt sienna (twenty cents per pound) stirred in 
with the asphaltum and turpentine in the proportion of about 
two pounds to a gallon of the mixture. The quantity may be 
varied according to the degree of redness desired. The beauty 
of this stain is that its preparation is as easy as mixing molasses © 
and water, and exactness in the proportions of the ingredients 
is not essential. I should advise, however, preliminary experi- 
ments, measuring the proportions with a teaspoon before mixing 
in a large quantity. Roughly speaking, a quart of the stain 
when ready for use will cover some ten square yards of surface, 
and a quart of shellac will varnish it. The cost, therefore, of 
staining the floor of a room fifteen feet square in this way should 
not exceed $2, if we count the materials alone, which may, of 
~— be purchased by the quart or pint if desired. C.N. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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CuristTmas is the ruling motive of the stories and poems 
which The ContTINENT-this ‘week lays before its readers. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Joel Chandler Harris (‘Uncle 
Remus’’), E. P. Roe, R. W. Raymond, Nathan Kouns, 
Margaret J. Preston, "Mary Bradley, Maria Oakey Dewing 
and others. are among the contributors whese names are 
known all over the English-reading world. Nor must we 
forget the artists and engravers whose skillful fingers add 
so much to the reader’s enjoyment. F. §. Church, A. B. 
Frost, Mary K. Trotter, T. W. Dewing, G. P. Williams, 
Edith Cooper and E. Clement are among them; but where 
shall we stop if we begin to give credit to every one who 
has faithfully performed his or her part in preparing this 
Christmas number? The compositors, who have “set 
up ’’ and corrected the printed matter; the proof-readers, 
who read it over and over again; the electrotypers, the 
pressmen, the binders, the folders, the mailing clerks, 
the messengers, and an army of workers whom there is 
neither time nor space to enumerate, have each had a 
share in sending all over the continent to supply the popu- 
lar demand. Are there any who do not work harder at 
this time of the year to make holiday for the rest of the 
world? Ifso, they will please accept the commiseration 
and good wishes of those who are really responsible for 
the possibility of A Merry CaRistmas. 


THE present number closes the second volume of the 
ConTINENT, the third volume beginning with the first 
week of the new year. By the favor of its readers, the 
weekly magazine has passed from the category of experi- 
ments into that of assured successes, and has become a 
fixed fact. The project was a novel one, but its generous 
and flattering reception has abundantly justified the belief 
that a weekly magazine was wanted which should present 
the most attractive features of the great monthlies, and 
that its establishment would mark an advance in periodi- 
cal literature. The volume now closing will have satisfied 
our readers of the purpose of the Editor to give them the 
best that can be had in all departments of literature and art. 
Our arrangements for the coming year are still more com- 
plete, and will enable us to lay before them attractions that 
neither money nor assiduity could have precured at the 
outset, but which have developed with the growth of the 
enterprise. The list of contributors will include the best 
of those whose work has adorned our pages in the past, 
with many others who have not hitherto been represented. 
Constantly increasing facilities and more extended rela- 
tions have opened a still wider field for enterprise and 
selection, and we feel sure that we make a notable promise 
in assuring our readers that the ConTINENT during the 
coming year will be better than ever. 

It only remains for us to say to our readers that we rely 
upon them, not only for their support, but for their active 

interest with their friends. The Editor considers him- 
self a trustee for his readers. To the extent that they en- 
able him to enhance the value of the magazine for them, he 
will enlarge and increase its attractions, transforming the 
means they put into his hands into good literature and 
illustration for their enjoyment. — 


“Tickly Bender.” 

Tue boys at school have no more exciting sport than 
that called, in juvenile parlance, ‘‘Tickly Bender.’’ It is 
played on the thin ice of autumn, or the floating cakes of 
spring, and consists in a rivalry. between daring spirits 
as to which will go farthest from the shore. Shouting 
their slogan of defiance, ‘‘Tickly Bender !’’ they pursue 
their perilous course until, as it generally happens, one of 
them falls i in, and the spectators whom curiosity has as- 
sembied upén the bank are put to great discomfort and 
danger in rescuing him from death. 

This same game is played also. by boys of a larger 
growth. Under the name of Arctic exploration, they tra- 
verse the icy road toward the North Pole. They also 
usually fall in, and are the object of search parties and 
relief expeditions without number.. The boy who played 
“‘Tickly Bender’? upon the mill-pond was whipped and 
sent to bed; the man who returns from a similar adven- 
ture in the polar ice-fields is hailed as a hero. 

True heroism is bravery expended in a good cause. 
The world is full of heroes and heroines, in home and hos- 


_ pital, in storm and penury, in fire and flood, on sea and 


land, in the cab of the locomotive and the pilot-house of 
the steamboat, but they go almost unnoticed. About the 
time that news was first received from the Jeannette, an 
English merchant-vessel was disabled in crossing the At- 
lantic. Her captain hailed a sister ship and asked to be 
towed into port. This request could not be granted ; the 
exigencies of the service would permit no greater assist- 
ance than to take the unfortunate crew on board and 
land them in safety. But, from captain down to cook, 
they refused to give up the ship, in which their employer’s 
interests were at stake, until all hope was gone. When 
next heard from the vessel had sunk, and its sailors, toss- 
ing in small boats upon the wintry sea, were nearly all 
dead from privation and cold. They were heroes, who 
died from a sense of duty, and yet for every line of notice 
they received the crew of the Jeannette had a page of news- 
paper praise. The athlete who jumps from Brooklyn bridge 
may not be altogether useless, for his action shows the 
sailor that it is possible, with self-possession and by pro- 
perly pulling himself together, to fall from the highest 
mast-head into the sea with impunity. The doctor who 
fasts for forty days is in some sense a hero, for the re- 
membrance of his endurance may encourage a castaway 
crew to hold on to life when they would otherwise die. 
The mariner who crosses the ocean in a cock-boat is not 
brave without reason, for he shows the shipwrecked party 
that the smallest craft can make the longest voyage. The 
polar navigator of the present day is of little use except 
to gratify an unhealthful curiosity. 

Commercial men have long ago given up their interest 


- in those frozen regions. The explorer may lay the flatter- 


ing unction of science to his soul, but the world at large 
is not so unscientific as to believe that the results of these 
voyages are commensurate with their cost. There is such 
a thing as paying too dear for your whistle, even in the 
walks of knowledge: It is no great boon to humanity to 
know that certain hyperborean islands, otherwise unha- 


bitable, are frequerited by certain species of aa that’ 
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the ice in certain latitudes has a tendency, at a certain time, 
to float in this or that direction ; and that the seal and the 
polar bear upon their native bergs follow a different diet 
from that of their brethren in Central Park: An intelli- 
gent college professor could take a tufn‘around his kitchen, 
garden and gather an equal amount. of useful information. 

Recent speech-makers, laboring for something polite-to say, 
have eulogized the spirit of bravery and devotion which is 
embodied in the.adventures of these men; but their devo- 
tion is not equal to that of the victims of Juggernaut, nor 
is their bravery greater than that of the suicide who 
quietly drops into the river, giving trouble to no one but 
the coroner, and a legitimate fee even to him. The least 
that can be decently done by the future Arctic explorer 
is to prohibit beforehand all search parties, with their 
waste of real heroism, in his behalf. If suicide is wrong, 
then a journey to the North Pole, from which the chances 
of return. are itifinitesimal, is no virtue. The ethics of 
self-destruction remain the same, whatever be the means 
employed, and in the grand round-up many glorious 
heroes of history will be ranked with the wretch whose 
body is staked down in shame at the cross-roads. 


There is an old and trite question which, however, will - 


bear repeating : ‘‘ What will they do with the North Pole 
when they find it?” What instructions, what scientific pro- 
gramme, do they carry with them? What deep problem of 
Nature will the journey solve? If it is simply a question 
of ice or open sea, the game is not worth the candle. If it 
is only to satisfy the vainglory of the searchers and enable 
them to say that they have been there, such vanity should 
not be encouraged. What is the use of discovering an 
imaginary point which has no striking peculiarity except 
that the north star is nearly in its zenith? Why not hunt 
some other astronomical locality more easily accessible, 
such, for instance, as the intersection of the fiftieth paral- 
lel with the one hundredth meridian? Or why not set 
upa row of stakes along the Tropics of Cancer and Cap- 
ricorn, or survey the grand old Equator, or locate that 
meridian in the Pacifie where the day is skipped, all of 
which lines are of greater importance in human affairs than 
the North Pole? The brave men who are opening commer- 
cial roads in Africa are doing the world’s work. If the 
time and labor'and expense which have been given, with no 
reasonable excuse, to the cause of Arctic exploration in the 
last half-century had been turned in search of a route fo: 
the Isthmus canal, we should not now have two rival com- 
panies in the field, each claiming superior advantages. Un- 
fortunately, our would-be heroes find it more grandly 
heroic to freeze or starve to death in the Ndrth than to 
die of the fever and dysentery in the South. 


Before the present Congress there will probably come 


some more young men with schemes for approaching the 
North Pole by boat, balloon and sledge. They will be the 
heroes of female society and the bores of the lobby. They 
will ask for a national appropriation. Some of these, know- 
ing that their request will be refused, take this as the 
cheapest way to gain notoriety. Others, filled with the ex- 
plorer’s zeal, are really anxious to go North and freeze their 
ears again. With all of our life-saving stations by the sea 
and signal stations on the mountain-tops, it would seem 
that this excess of animal spirits could be profitably used 
within our own borders; but if the posts of duty fail to 
accomplish the desired result, our would-be Arctic explo- 
rer can easily and effectually cool his ardor by joining his 
younger brother in the thrilling sport of ‘‘ Tickly Bender.’’ 
Frank D. Y. CARPENTER. 


THERE ‘seems to be a strong probability, if we may 
judge from cortemporary literature, that those of us who 
hold to the ‘‘ orthodox ’’ creed—whatever that may be— 
will have to rebel against the leadership of such men as 
the Rev. Drs. Woolsey, Schaff, McCosh, Magoun and 
others of like good and regular standing, and appoint in 


their places some carefully selected graduates or even un-- 
dergraduates of the sterner theological schools. Time was 

when venerable biblical scholars like those named would’ 
sooner have cut off their right hands than have permitted 

them to write: ‘‘On this point Iam not prepared to ex-' 
press positive opinion ;’”” ‘‘Commentators differ in regard 

to the meaning of this passage ;’’ ‘‘ There are certain prob- — 
lems, in connection with this dogma, as laid down by the 
fathers, which, in our present state of knowledge, are ex- 
ceedingly difficult of satisfactory solution.” Fifty years 
ago a clergyman or a college president who made such ad- 
missions as these in his pulpit, or went into print with ~ 
them—whatever he might have done in the privacy of 
inter-professional intercourse—would have found himself 
in very hot water. The “thoughts of men’’ may be 
‘widened with the process of the suns,”’ but it looks very 
much as though their creeds were being proportionately 
shortened. For those who are disposed to shake their 
heads over the agnostic tendencies—for what is agnosti- 
cism but not knowing ?—of these wise elders, only one 
course is open. The seminaries contain and will in due 
course graduate, scores of young men who know all about 
everything, and it is a comforting reflection that, as fast 
as these grow up and begin to find that they do not know, 
younger ones who * will perennially come forward to take 
their places. 


THE novel of the day is an ever-fresh source of surprise ; 
the novelist of the day still more so, and the small pro- 
portion of civilized mankind who have not yet written or 
expressed the intention of writing a novel is undergoing 
a scrutiny never before equaled or imagined. Mr. James 
has looked at us through the large end of his opera-glass, 
till convinced we are small enough for the microscopical 
examination he has inaugurated, and though at moments 
surprised to find his subject rather beyond the limits of 
the focus, tells what he sees in such charming language 
that one becomes reconciled, nay, almost joyful, at being 
favored with a place on the slide. Mr. Howells turns 
anatomist,! but chooses hopelessly common and uninter- 
esting subjects, more for the sake of demonstrating his 
own power of delineating to the minutest nerve-fibre, 
every shade of vulgarity and meanness and narrowness, 
than for any personal enjoyment in the work. In fact, 
one imagines him approaching his dissecting-table with a 
look. of the deep disgust he so evidently experiences at the 
repulsive nature of his subject, and, though there is a 
sprinkling of aromatic vinegar here and there, for the com- 
forting of his own and the reader’s susceptibilities, he 
shrinks and cringes at every turn of the knife, till, warmed 
to his work by the discovery of some new malformation, 
which he holds up to general view as a sample of the ave- 
rage structure. 

That Mr. Howells, like Mr. James, is a master in the fic- 
tion of to-day, must be admitted at once, but, as with cer- 
tain masters jn the modern French school of painting, who 
know every — of color and have infinite patience in de- 
tail and finish, soul has been left out. Indeed, that a soul 
exists and can find place in these exquisite bodies is 
denied altogether, and thus such life as we see is but a gal- 
variized one, and ceases when the master’s hand leaves the 
controlling spring. 

In ‘* The Undiscovered Country,’ the extremely limited 
nature of Mr. Howells’ spiritual perception was more 
clearly evident than ever before. As a traveler he had 


_ known what to see and how to make otlters see, and given 


a new charm to every familiar story by the grace of a style 
which is hardly equaled among living writers. In these 
records of life abroad, as in the earlier novels, there were 
not only grace and picturesqueness, but a delicious humor, 
quiet, but subtle and pénetrating, covering a delicate sar- 


(1) A MODERN INSTANCE: A Novel. By William D. Howells. 12mo, 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


(pp. 514, $1.50). 
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casm, a gentle cynicism, which is his real attitude toward 
mankind. -As a rule, one is inclined to say that he more 
often despises than loves the people of whom he writes. 
Often an active dislike is perceptible, and always a sense 
of superiority, rising at times even to insolence. 

Admitting at once that we are a people of absurdities 
and incongruities, that we are, as another critic has defined 
us, ‘‘ the most educated and the least cultivated people” 
among civilized nations, and that no sarcasm can be too 
strong against our exasperating and insufferable idiosyn- 
crasies and generally iniquitous methods of speech and 
thought, the fact remains that we are very willing to be 
taught and very submissive to our teachers, whatsoever 
methods they may use. And one who looks upon our vil- 
lages, and the people whose lives are bounded by their 
limits, with any genuine insight, finds everywhere the 
same striving for something better, and: always the life of 
all humanity. with its unceasing struggle and its unceas- 
ing progress. 

Tt was this deep and almost yearning sympathy with 
this common life and common struggle that was the deep- 
est source of George Eliot’s power. Her work, though 
hedged in by a personal creed, which often shut out the 
light of heaven, is still alive with aspiration. Spiritual 
forces conquer. If in one life they seem to fail, the battle 
renews itself in another, and victory, if not present, is on 
the way. But with Mr. Howells it is simply to render 
with microscopic fidelity each low and miserable phase of 
thought and life. That he attacks in the present case a 
monster evil, and has in-many points shown. a power and 
vigor for which his reader8 were not prepared by anything 
that had preceded it, does not make the result one whit 
more a just or even decent portrait of real American life. 
It is a phase shared by an increasingly less and less num- 
ber, yet it goes abroad and is accepted as the very heart 
of American beliefs—a photograph of our tendencies, our 
methods and their results. In the final scene in the court- 
room there is immense vigor and dramatic effect, and no 
more scathing words on certain infamous divorce laws 
have ever been spoken. There is a fierce indignation, 
which is the final touch in a series of scenes, each one, if 
more and more dramatic, also more and more painful and 
repulsive ; but the book is a depressing one. It is the at- 
mosphere, at last, of one of Swedenlieny s hells, and no 
angel opens the door. 


THE BOOK-SHELF. 


“F, Anstry,”’ the author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,’ the most 
successful English novel of the season, is really named 
Guthrie, and still in his twenties. 


RicHaRD WAGNER is deep in work on ‘‘The Arts and 
Civilization,’’ and is in the midst of both, his home at pre- 
sent being in a magnificent old Venetian palace. 


THE demand for Mr. Longfellow’s writings has so in- 
creased since his death, that the Riverside Press has been 
kept constantly busy. The latest edition is in two large 
volumes, bound in leather and profusely illustrated. 


‘‘Law AND LAWYERS IN LITERATURE,”’ is the title of a 
new volume by Mr. Irving Brown, editor of the Albany 
Law Review. Mr. Brown isa book collector as well as 
editor, and his venture promises to be very readable. 

THE Art Interchange is not only of practical service in 
all matters of decoration, whether with brush or needle, 
but is coming to be an authority in literary matters, which 
it treats entertainingly, yet with excellent judgment. 

‘‘CHRISTINE,”’ by T. Buchanan Read, a short narrative 
poem, very charming and very improbable, has been illus- 
trated from designs by Frederick Dielman, and forms one 
of the smaller gift-books of the season, the book being 
made up with great care and elegance in ali minor de- 
tails. (Pp. 47, $1.50, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co.). 


OF the same size and order is “ Ring Out Wild Bells,”’ 
by Alfred Tennyson, with. fifteen illustrations, designed 
by Miss Humphrey and engraved by Andrew. The draw- 
ing in one or two of the figures is incorrect, but the book 
as a whole well deserves.a place in this popular. series. 
($1.50, Lee & Shepard, Boston). 


“LirtLE (pp. 380, $1.25, Cassel, Petter, 
Gaipin & Co.,) has the illuminated cover so popular at 
present, and, while distinctively English, is a very charm- 
ing gift for young children. ‘‘ Boots at the Holly Tree 
Inn”’ ($1.50), from the same firm, has been illustrated: by 
J. C. Beatd, and, though the coloring is exceedingly crude, 


-is still an amusing revival of a very characteristic piece of 


Dickens’ work. 


THE readers of “ Anne ” will take pleasure in knowing 
that Miss Constance Woolson’s new novel, “For the Ma- 
jor,” now appearing in Harper’s Magazine, is a marked ad- 
vanice on the work of the former story. Happily she has 
no ‘‘manner,’’ the worst possession an author can acquire, 
and her character-studies unite both vigor and delicacy. 
If the present interest is sustained to the end we shall have 
the most notable work yet done in American fiction. 


Tue latest arrival in periodicals is Zatine, a small 
monthly in Latin, designed to facilitate the study of that 
language. It is the result of a determination to make 
Latin an interesting and popular study, and the editor, 
Professor E. 8. Shumway, of the State Normal School at 
Pottsdam, N. Y., has already had most exceptional suc- 
cess with pupils, the conversational method forming the 
major part of his system. 

Mr. Howe ts’ article on Henry James has stirred up 
English as well as American critics, and the London World 
especially treats him in a singularly light-minded manner, 
characterizing his style as of the ‘‘ tepid, invertebrate, cap- 
tain’s-biscuit ” sort, going on to quote Mr. Howells’ unfor- 
tunate sentence about Thackeray and Dickens, and ending : 
‘Let us burn our editions de luge, and fill our shelves with 
dime copies of ‘‘ Daisy Miller”’ or ‘“‘Their Wedding Jour- 
ney.” 

‘““Youne AMERICANS IN JAPAN” proved so popular a 
book for young people last year that they wiil look with 
interest on’ another from the same author. ‘The Won- 
derful City of Tokio,”” by Edward Greey, is the further 
adventures of the Jewett family and their old friend, Oto 
Nambo, and the one hundred and sixty-nine illustrations 
are in themselves a mine of entertainment. (Pp. 301, 
$1.75, Lee & Shepard, Boston). ‘‘Our LitTLE ONEs,”’ 
from the same firm (pp. 383, $1.75), makes an equally, 
perhaps even more fascinating volume for younger chil- 
dren, and the illustrations, three hundred and eighty-nine 
in number, have the added advantage of having been 
designed expressly for the magazine. 

THE papers under the head of ‘‘How to Succeed,” 
written for The Christian Union in 1882, have been gath- 
ered into a little volume, the subjects covered being suc- 
cess in public life—as a minister, a physician, an artist, a 
farmer, etc. Men distinguished in each calling have given 
their experience, Dr. Williard Parker, Rev. Dr. John Hail, 
Leopold Damrosch and other equally notable names, writ- 
ing the story of how they came to the places they now 
occupy. The book is full of wise suggestion, though it 
may be summed up in strong character and bent in the 
beginning, and steady, patient work till success came and 

(Pp. 181, 50 cts., G. P. Putnam’s ‘Sons, New York). 


A LITTLE thread of story blends with the details of 
travel and history which make up Mrs. Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney’s last book for yourg people, “‘Three Vassar Girls 
Abroad,” the illustrations being principally by the au- 
thor’s husband, kuown as “‘Champ.’’ A young critic 
has already pronounced upon it, and writes seriously, after 
a remark-or two on the plan of the book: ‘‘ The descrip- 
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tions are plain, and give one a very good idea of the differ- 
ent places visited and of the fashions of the people 
inhabiting them. There is just.enough liveliness in it to 
keep it from being tiresome, and altogether I can recom- 
mend it as an interesting and improving book for young 
girls to read.”” (Pp. 237, boards, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston). 

Ir is difficult to discover the secret of the popularity of 
the ‘‘ Elsie Books,’’ which follow in rapid succession, and 
are even more monotonous than Miss Warner’s. The hero- 
ine is characterless, her chief grace being always ‘‘ a sweet 
submissiveness,’’ while all live in a luxury impossible for 
the region of country in which the scene is chiefly laid. 
Miss Warner is tiresome, but her feeling for nature and 
delicate descriptive power are always an alleviation not to 
be found in the present volumes, which, while unobjec- 
tionable in moral tone—in fact, effusively goody-goody— 
are certainly not literature. But both ‘‘Mildred’s Married 
Life’’ and ‘‘Grandmother Elsie,’ by Martha Finley, are 
harmless, and this to-day must count as a merit. (16mo, 
$1.25 each, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). 


Four books for boys, of varying degrees of merit, but 
all unobjectionable in tone and purpose, come from Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Of these Mr. Trowbridge’s takes the 
lead, ‘‘The Jolly Rover’ (pp. 292, $1.25), being really a 
strong blast against: the tendencies of dime novels.. The 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg ranks almost equally high, and in 
“The Live Oak Boys’’ (pp. 356, $1.00) gives the adven- 
tures of Richard Constable, afloat and ashore, the boy 
being one of those cases dreaded by the village people, 
but growing toa fine and honorable manhood. Oliver Optic 
appears again in “‘ All Adrift, or The Goldwing Club” 
(pp. 340, $1.25), and is very like its numberless predeces- 
sors ; and ‘‘The Young Trail Hunters” series, by Samuel 
W. Cozzens, is completed by ‘‘The Young Silver Seekers” 
(pp. 848, $1.25). 


NEW BOOKS.. 


NIAGARA AND OTHER FAMOUS CATARACTS OF THE WORLD. By 
Geo. W. Holley. Illustrated. 1 vol., 4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00. A.C. 
Armstrong & Son,. New York. 


THE GOOD OLD STORY OF CINDERELLA. By Lieut. Col. Seccumbe. 
Illustrated profusely. Pp. 296, $2.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. 


STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. By the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church. Twenty illustrations, pp. 257, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 


GRANDMOTHER ELSIE. A sequel to Elsies’s Widowhood. By Martha 
Finley. Pp. 298, $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


ZIG ZAG JOURNEYS IN THE OCCIDENT. The Atlantic to the Pacific. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. Pp. 320, boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston. 


CHRISTINE. By T. Buchanan Read. Illustrated. $1.50. J.B. Lip- 
Pincott & Co. 


A LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. A collection of the best poems 
of all ages and tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., and Arthur 
Gilman, M. A. 8vo, pp. 1004, $5.00. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


Boots AT THE HOLLY TREE INN. By Charles Dickens. 
trated. $1.50. Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York. 


AUBERT DUBAYET; OR, THE TWO SISTER REPUBLICS. By Charles 
Gayarré. Pp. 479, $1.50. With portrait of Dubayet. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston.” 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. By Washington Irving. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 


THE LONGFELLOW CALENDAR. 1883. $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 


POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Chosen by J. Brander Mat- 
thews. Pp. 269, $1.50 Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


THE NATURE AND FORM OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT FOUNDED 
IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By the Honorable George Shea. Pp. 
82, 75 cts. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. ‘ 


MEMOIR OF JOHN A. DAHLGREN, REAR-ADMIRAL UNITED STATES 
Navy. By his Widow, Madeleine Vinton Dahlgren. With portraits 
and illustrations. 8vo, pp. 660, $3.00." James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


Tilus- 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE National Academy of Sciences has recently issued 
a report upon the ‘Scientific and Economical Relations of 
the Sorghum. Sugar Industry.” It is very elaborate and 
is signed by Professors Johnson, Silliman and. many 
others. The committee find asa result of their investi- 
gation that all the analyses made in the Department 
of Agriculture not only confirm the well-known fact of 
the presence of sugar in the juices of sorghum and 
maize in notable quantity, but they also establish the fact 
that the sorghum yields in its juice, when taken at the 
proper stage of its development, about as much cane- 
sugar as the best sugar-cane of tropical regions. An ex- 
amination of the analytical tables submitted to them 
shows that the juices of sorghum in certain exceptional, 
but not isolated cases, were remarkable for the amount of 
cane-sugar they contained. It appears that three varieties 
of sorghum gave over thirteen per cent of sugar; seven 
varieties, twelve per cent ; seven, eleven per cent ; seven, 
ten per cent, and seven, nine per cent of sugar ; and that 
of the varieties of maize grown in 1880, ten varieties gave 


over nine per cent cane-sugar ; ten varieties ten per cent ; " 


nine varieties eleven per cent; nine varieties twelve per 
cent; four varieties. thirteen per cent; one variety four- 


teen per cent, and one fifteen per cent. The committee - 


state that in 1880 over 62,000,000 acres of land, or thirty- 
eight per cent of all the cultivated land of the United 
States, were in: maize. The amount of the sugar thus 
apparently lost, calculated by the results obtained by 
the Department of Agriculture in the last three years, is 
equal to the present product of the entire world. A re- 
markable uniformity has been discovered in the several 
varieties of sorghum as sugar-producing plants when 
fully developed, but it has also been learned that the dif- 
ferent varieties vary widely in the time required for their 
full development, varying, as has been shown, fully three 
months between the earlier and later maturing varieties. 
The committee find that after the cutting of the cane it 
should be immediately worked up for the production of 
sugar. The results submitted to the committee also in- 
dicate that the exclusion from the matured cane of all im- 
mature cane is of the greatest importance if the manufac- 
ture of sugar is contemplated, and show the importance of 
an even crop with no suckers in its manufacture for sugar. 
High-grade marketable sugar has been successfully made 
from sorghum-juice, comparing favorably with sugar from 
the true sugar-cane or sugar-beet. With regard to the so- 
called gum, a product of the manufacture, the committee 
say that in the purging of sorghum and corn-stalk sugar 
it happens very often that this operation is of unusual 
difficulty, owing to the presence of a certain gummy sub- 
stance, and this practical difficulty has been by some so 
magnitied that the economical production of sugar from 
these two plants has been confidently declared to be im- 
possible. In the experience of those in Washington, as 
well as that of many other observers, this peculiar sub- 
stance has been found to be present in quantity so small 
as to offer little if any resistance to complete purging in 
the ordinary centrifugal. It appears to be formed by 


- transformation of other constituents of the juice in the 


process of syrup production. 


Durtrne the present season, as in 1881, the headquarters 
of the United States Fish Commission have been at 
Wood’s Hole, Mass. The special object this year was to 
continue the exploration of the sea-bottom and its fauna be- 
neath the edge of the Gulf Stream, which had been so suc- 
cessfully carried on during the two previous seasons. One 
of the most peculiar facts connected with the dredging this 
season was the scarcity or total.absence of many of the 
species, especially of crustacea, that were taken in the two 
previous seasons, in essentially the same localities and 
depths, in vast numbers—several thousands at a time. An 
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attempt to catch the ‘‘tile-fish ’’ by means of a long trawl- 
line, on the same ground where eighty were caughton one 
occasion last year, resulted in total failure this year. It is 
probable, therefore, that the finding of vast numbers of 
dead ‘‘tile-fishes ’’ floating at the surface in this region last 
winter, as was reported by many vessels, was connected 
with a wholesale destruction of the life at the bottom 
along the shallower part of this belt (in seventy to one 
hundred and fifty fathoms), where the southern forms of 
life and higher temperature (48° to 50°) are found. This 
great destruction of life was probably caused by a very 


severe storm that occurred in this region at that time, - 


which, by agitating the bottom-water, foreed.outward the 
very cold water that, even in summer, occupies the great 
area of shallower sea in less than sixty fathoms along the 
coast, and thus caused a sudden lowering of the tempera- 
ture along this narrow warm zone, where the ‘‘tile-fish’’ 
and the crustacea referred to were formerly found. 


* «* 


How large industries are often based on the production 
of small articles is well illustrated in the manufacture of 
watch glasses. The number in use is enormous, and a 
still larger number are broken every year. Near the little 
village of Sarrebourg, in Lorraine, is the largest manufac- 
tory of watch glasses in the world—that of the Trois-Fon- 
taines. Commenced in 1848, by a wise division of labor 
and the use of the most highly improved machinery, this 
establishment has achieved a commercial success almost 
beyond parallel. To manufacture a watch glass requires 
thirty-five distinct operations. Yet five hundred and 
twenty gross have been turned out of this manufactory in a 
single day. This is equal to about twenty-five million per 
annum. More than five hundred employés are required 
todo this work. It is estimated that two and a-half mil- 
lions of watches are now made each year. During the last 
fifty years more than seventy millions have been sold. 
Probably not less than eighty-six or eighty-seven million 
watches are now in use, and every one must have a glass. 
But watch glasses are fragile things, and nearly fifty mil- 
lion are consumed annually. 


REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS. } 


November 25.—A government detective, Cox by name, 
was shot in Dublin, Ireland, and an attempt was made to 
rescue the assassin from the police, who promptly effected 
his arrest. He is an alleged Fenian.—~-The President re- 
moved from office Charles E. Henry, Marshal of the District of 
Columbia ; D. B. Ainger, Postmaster at Washington; M. M. 
Baker, his assistant; M. D. Helm, superintendent of the Con- 
gressional Record, and George E. Spencer, Government Director 
Union Pacific Railroad, for improper conduct in relation tg the 
Star Route trials ——Dr. C. C. Cox, late Commissioner of Pen- 
sions and President of the District Board of Health, died in 
Washington.—tThe Printers’ Paper Mill, near Lancaster, Pa., 
was burned ; loss, $100,000.——Bennett, Duffy & Co.’s stove fac- 
tory was burned at Quincy, Ill. ; loss; $130,000. . . Nov. 26.— 
At Greenpoint, N. Y., the works of the Standard Oil Company 
were burned and two lives lost, the men jumping into the river 
to escape the fire First considerable snow of the season along 
the North Atlantic coast——Commodore Henry Eagle, U. 8. N., 
one of the oldest officers in the service, died in New York, aged 
eighty-two years.——Samuel Lake, a ‘* pioneer” of Buffalo, N. Y., 
died from injuries, accidentally received, at the age of ninety- 
three years. . .. Nov. 27.—The President made appointments as 
follows to fill the vacancies made by dismissal, as above stated : 
Thos. L. Tulloch to be Postmaster at Washington ; Avon Pear- 
son to be superintendent of the Congressional Record, and James 
B. Colgate to be Government Divector of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. . . Nov, 28—John T. Morgan was re-elected to the United 
States Senate by the Legislature of Alabama.—The first of three 
iron steamships to rnn between Newport News and Brazil was 
launched at Roach’s yard, Chester.—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way raised its capital stock from $15,000,000 to $100,000,000.—— 
General A. 8. Herron, of Louisiana, died at Baton Rouge.—— 
Rear-Admiral James H. Strong, U. 8. N., died at Columbia, 8. C. 
. »» Nov: 29.—James 8. Pike, ex-United States Minister to the 
Hague and formerly associatweditor of the New York Tribune, 
died suddenly at Calais, Me.——Rev. Dr.. Manning, pastor of 
‘*The Old South,’’ Boston, died in Portland, Me.——Colouel 
Edward D. Blake, a graduate of West Point and a soldier of the 
Confederacy, died in Charleston, 8. C....°. Nov. 30.—* Thanks- 
giving Day.’’——Sleighing in most regions north of the latitude 
of Philadelphia. . Dec. 1.—Henry Cruse Murphy, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died, aged seventy-two years, Samuel Remington, 
President_of the Remington Arms Company, died in New York. 


THE DRAMA. | 
‘Tu advance sale on the first day for Mrs. Langtry’s first week 


at Haverly’s Theatre, Philadelphia, was some $6000. 


Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM, the English’ actor and manager, 
soon to appear in the principal cities of this country, is reputed 
to be very wealthy. He is a great favorite in London. 

Messrs. HARRIGAN AND HaRrT met with a flattering success 
upon their return to the style of local farce of New York low 
life, with which their names have been identified. ‘‘ McSorley’s 
Inflation ’’ is their latest effort’s suggestive title. 


SERGEANT BALLANTINE, the eminent English barrister, lec- 
turer and wit, and one of the best known men in London, will 
deliver a series of lectures under Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s manage- 
ment, in the principal cities this winter. 

‘“Youne Mrs. WinTHROP,”’ which has been attended by large 
audiences at each performance, will be withdrawn from the 
Madison Square Theatre in February, and will be succeeded by 
a new and as yet unnamed play by Mr. Frederick Marsden. 


ALmost A LiFeE,’’ a play by Mrs. Henderson, whose husband 
is the manager of the Standard Theatre, New York, has been 
produced in England, with Mr. Eben Plympton and Miss Marie 
Gordon in the principal characters. The play was well received 
in New York some four years ago. 


SomMETHING like $100,000 has already been subscribed for the 
Dramatic Festival in Cincinnati, In addition tothe names men- 
tioned last week those of Mr. Thomas Keene and Mr. Frederick 
Warde are now added. ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ “‘ Julius Cesar,’’ 
‘“‘The Hunchback,” “‘ King John ” and, “‘ Othello,” will be the 
plays produced. 

Victor Huaeo’s play of Le Roi s’Amuse,”’’ received its sec- 
ond representation lately in Paris, the first having occurred fifty 
years before. The leading people of the French capital were 
present and accorded the distinguished author (who occupied a 
box) and his work a brilliant reception. ‘‘ The Fool’s Revenge ” 
is the English adaptation of this play—‘‘ Bertuccio”’ being one 
of Mr. Booth’s greatest characters. 

“THe Rantzaus’’ opened the twelfth regular season at the 
Union Square Theatre, New York, The play was very successful 
in Paris, and bids fair to be equally so in New York. It is free 
from sensationalism of every kind, the interest depending upon 
the naturalness of its characterizations and simplicity of story— 
the hatred of two brothers affording its raison d’é@tre. It was 
splendidly acted throughout, marked hits being -made by Miss 
Maude Harrison and Messrs. Stoddart and Ramsey. 


“ToLANTHE, OR THE PEER AND THE Pert,” Messrs. Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s latest colaboration, was received with great favor 
at its initial performance at the Savoy Theatre, London. It was 
produced on the same night at the Standard Theatre, New York, 
and, although successful, public anticipation was scarcely real- 
ized. The libretto is very witty and thoroughly Gilbertian, but 
portions of the music evince signs of strain and effort, and lack 
the melodious swing which is so patent in Mr. Sullivan’s former 
work. Tuneful bits abound, however, while the entire lyric 
work is, perhaps, on a higher plane than that of its famous pre- 
decessors. The deservedly great reputations of the authors 
guarantee. enormous money returns for ‘‘Iolanthe”’ wherever 
produced, but it is a doubtful question whether it will create 
such a popular craze as followed the production of ‘‘ Pinafore”’ 
and ‘‘ Patience.”’ The superstitious may have the opportunity 


of explaining that the absence of the letter ** P”’ did ‘it all, unless 
indeed the presence of that potent letter in the sub-title counter- 
acts the effect of its unwarrantable omission as a leader. 
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’Twas the Night after Christmas—Tommy’s Dream. 


A Spiritual.” 
As Sung by Uncle Remus. 
DEM LAM’S A-CRYIN’. 
AIn’T you year dem Lam’s a-cryin’ ? 
Cryin’, cryin’, cry no mo’! 
Lam’s a-shoutin’, Lam’s a-cryin’, 
Cryin’, cryin’, on de udder sho’ ! 


One fer Paul en one for Silas, 
En one fer ter make my heart rejoice ! 
Don’t you year dem Lam’s a-cryin’? * 
O dat Saviour blessid voice ! 


Don’t you year dem Lam’s a-cryin’ ? 
Satan crawl en Satan creep ; 
Lam’s a-shoutin’, Lam’s a cryin’, 
O Good Shepherd, feed my shecp ! 


He kin stop dem Lam’s fum cryin’, 
He kin make dis heart rejoice ; ; 
No mo’ callin’, no mo’ cryin’, 
W’en my dear soul shill git hit’s nails ! 


Jesus watch w’iles you been weepin’ ; 
Weepin’, weepin’, weep, soul, weep! 
All his talkin’ soun’ like singin’— 
O Good Shepherd, feed my sheep ! 


One fer Paul en one for Silas, 
En one fer ter make my heart rejoice ! 
Don’t you year dem Lam’s a-eryin’? | 
O dat Saviour blessid voice ! 
JoEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


Fairies. 
I map rather be Cinderella, 
And live upon water and crust, 
Than either of her proud sisters 
Who doomed her to dwell in the dust. 


She sat so sweet and so humble, 
While they in their satins swept by, 
And sung to herself, when they left her, 
Despite the stray tear in her eye. 


It is only the old, old story, 
Such as good grandmothers tell 
At night by fireside and bedside - 
And children love it well. 


But it has such a sweet, deep meaning . 
That, though I am a child no more, 
My heart holds ever the echo 
Of the story loved of yore. 


Yet to all there cometh some fairy ; 

She may not bring coaches and gowns, 
But she scatters an inner sunshine 

That is better than kingly crowns. 


She sends them to labor smiling, 
Helps them to sing when alone, 

To rejoice in birds and blossoms, 
And to bless their own hearthstone. 


Have you ever seen such fairies ? 
Do you know the way they went? 
For they love to work sweet wonders 
And to banish discontent. _ : 
FRANCES E. GRENO. 


«Pe Wit! Pe Wee!”’ 
Far back in boyhood’s rosy morn, 
Upon the farm where I was born, 
When Winter’s hand relaxed its hold, 
And Spring’s soft arms did earth enfold, 
How glad was I the bird to see 
That seemed to say, 

“Pe wit ! Pe wee !”” 


That well-remembered barn within 
How oft have I enchanted been ; 
As, perched upon some brace or beam, 
The songster still its threadbare theme 
Did dwell upon! However trite, 
No odds—I listened with delight. 

‘Pe wit! Pe wee!’’ 


Nor was it an esthetic strain 
That did my spirit so enchain ; 
For who could guess a charm could be 
In those shrill notes,* 
**Pe wit! Pe wee !’’ 


Now far removed from that dear spot, 
Those boyhood scenes still unforgot ; 
That fragile songster still I hear, 

His strain unchanged from year to year: 
And yet ’tis ever new to me— 

That stereotyped 


wit! Pe wee !”’ 
E. R. Latta. 
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‘LEN CENTS A COPY 


AN ILLVSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


CONDUCTED BY ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


ConTEN TS 


At Christmas Time, . Mary Bradley, 
Illustrations by Jessie McDermott. 
How Katy Opened the Door, R. W. Rayinond, . 
Dlustrations: b ry K. Trotter: What the Agest Heard 
from overhead What Katy Heard from the depth#.--'* There 
She was on his 
At the Station.. Poen:. OC. 8. .. 


Lady Yeardley’s Guest. Pocm, 


Margaret J, Preston, . . 


Tilnetrations, drawn by H. F. Parny: Bagraving Edith 
: gin the Roan-oke **Stepped Softly a 
Little Child **The Young Chief. 
A Christmas Hive in War Times, P. Roé,.. 


Tllustrations, drawn by A.B. Frost; Sngraving by G. 
liams: Wounded at the Brook—‘' W hy, it's San 


The Christmas of a Pour Old Soul, 


Niustration, drawn by F. 8. Chorch ; 
ont: getting to be qaite éom.ortable 


Nathan Kouns, 


Engraved by E. Clem- 
here: ** 


769 


- 


7% 


. 


735 


27 


The Captain's Story. Harrict Beecher Stowe, . . 700 
Dilustrations by A. E. Frost: The Skipper—‘' thought 1 
was-the Captain's Nigger.’* 
A Ditge for Summer, Maria Gakey Dewing, . . 793 
Tikustration drawn by T. W. Dewing: Engraved by Edith 
Cooper. 
The Household, Edited by Heien Campbell, 794 
Lodgings in England. 
Christmas: Work-——The End of the Volume— 
“Tickly Bender’’ Theologians who 
Modern Instanes. 
The Book-Sheif, . 
Reference Calendar, The Drama, . 
Cha ier 
Remus} 
In Lighter Vein, Greno, 
Latta, 


OUR CONTINENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


36 South Eleventh St. cor: Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


1882, ay Qua ConrineNT 


EMTERED AT THE Post Orriog As 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS---SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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‘CERI Ask 3 your ner for the Pena, 
_PENS IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & O., New Yori 


SPE 


= Special Offer £0 New and Renewing 


‘Subbsetibers 


‘TO ALL WHO SUBSCREBE AT $4.00 FOR ONE YEA 


From Jan, x, 1683, (to Jan. 1, 1884) 


WE WILL SEND 


“WITHOUT CHARGE, 


“The N utes for November ¢ December, 8: 


FOR $5.00 


We will send a year’s subscription from January 1, 1883, to January 1, 1884, together widy 
Back Numbers fram july, 1882; or, 


— 18 Montis--78 Numsers--ror $5.00! 
For $6.00 

We will give a years subscription from. Jan/z,"83, (to Jan., 1,84), together with Back Num 
bers Of Vol. (july to Dees a) and Voi. 1., (Feb. to July, 8a) 
i handsomely bound in silk cloth. This is 
4 Two Years? NUMBERs FOR $6.00, with 
ONE VoLuMeE, ELEGANTLY BouND® 
a In addition to announcements already made, we have arranged for the productien 
of a new novel by ANTHONY TROLLOPE--“ Land- 
This will begin in a few weeks. 

Address, “OUR CONTINENT, Philadelphia. 
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of the common good. 
hts. No man is so rich that it can allow injustice to 

is powerful enough to be exempt from the strict application of its principles of right ana wrong. 
iozen years, without intermission and sometimes almost alone mag eres the fight that has resulted in the recent 
No matter what E SUN stands and will continue to stand like a rock 


SUBSCRI by mail, popt-paid. as follows. 
conte @ month, a year: with Sunday editio: $1.20 a year. 
. Eight best matter issues; an tural market reports, and literary, scientific, and 
domestic intelligence inake fa WEEKLY SUN the for the household. clubs of ten $10, an extra copy free. 
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More people have read THE SUN during the year just now passing than ever before since it was first printed. No other newspaper published on this side of the earth ; 
We are rod that people b ahd wo THE SUN for the followin others 
ly inform: an e THE SUN for Teasons, am 
Because its news columns present in attrnetive form and with the greatest possible ~ Anemone Thatewer has interest for humankind ; the events, the deeds and misdeads, 
the wisdom, the philosophy, the notable folly, the solid sense, the improving nonsense—all the news of the busiest world at zo revolving in space. ; ; 
: Because pevple have learned that in tts remarks concerning persons and affairs THE SUN makes a practice of telling them the exact truth to the best of 1 4 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, before election as pn after, about the whales as well as about the small fish, in the face of dissent as plainly and 
a8 when supported by general THE 
overwhelming popular verdict against Robesot 
or the interests of the people one the ambition of bosses, the encroachments of monopolists, and the dishonest schemes of public robbers. ; 
; aan this is what we are told almost daily by our friends. One man holds that THe SUN is the best wes pevenener ever published, because its Christianity is ; 
undiluted with cant. Another holds that it is the best Republican newspaper printed, because it has already whipped half of the rascals out of that party, and is proceeding 2 
serine the other half with undiminished vigor. A third believes it to be the best magazine of general literature in existence, because its readers miss eeeeng worthy . 
. ze} bpd is current in the world of thought. So evarz ttene of THE SUN discovers one of its many sides that — with particular force to his individual liking. : 
of all he already know THE SUN, you Will observe that in 1883 it is a little better than ever before. If Fh do not already know THE SUN, you will find it to be a mirror ; 
‘ Selene activity, a storehouse of the choicest products of common sense and imagination, a mainstay for the cause of honest government, a sentinel for genuine 
nian Democracy, a scourge for wickedness of every species, and an uncommonly good investment for the coming year.; 


Selected with Positive Genius.— Our Continent. 
Choice Literary Tit-bits.— Publishers’ Weekly. 
By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, author of ‘‘ Atlantis: The 


| Price, $2.00. 


RAGNAROK: 


The Age of Fire and Gravel. 


Arranged with Two Selections for each Day in the 
Year from Poets and Prose Writers of all Ages. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Robert Collyer. 


PART I,—THE DRIFT. 
The Characteristics of the | wa 


Glaciers? 
a 


The Origin of the Drift | wR tal Tee -Sheet? 
**& great diversity of elegant extracts. *’—Eve. Post. not Known | The Drifta Gis tic Catas- 
‘*For this particular Birthday-Book there was an | The prs of ‘waves. | he eitihs 


tro} 

empty niche, an aching void, which now is 7 | Was it caused by Icebergs? Great feat a Prerequisite. 
filled and beams with joyous satisfaction. Part Il.—THE COMET. 
sumptuous book. - The most varied in its se | A Comet caused the Drift. ; Could a Comet strike the 
lections of all. . . . . The most agreeable and jolly, | What isa Com 
but with abundant tenderness and beauty in its various ; he oT to the Earth. 
personal descriptions. . . - Deserving of the best sae Ill.—THE LEGENDS. 
success. ’’—The Christian Register. | 'The Nature of Myths. Legends of the Cave-Life. 

| exist before the | Legends the Age of 


**The handsome volume which bears the taking title | 
of ‘ The Salmagundi Birthday- Book, is an exception Darkne: 
Coming of. The Triumph of the Sun. 
the ¢ | "The Fa J a the Clay and 


in its completeness and general excellence. It is the 
largest of its class, not only imposing in size, but su- nan tom Gra 

perior in quality. Mr. Collyer contributes to it a Rag 

introduction, which prefaces a selection | The fagration of Phat Arablan Myt 
rom the wise and witty thoughts of the wisest and | Con- read 

wittiest writers of allages. It has a decided advan- otner Legends sad by ‘the ings 
tage over the Birthday-books which are made up'from , Co ; 7 

individual writers, in that it brings together the trea- | y as 

sures of many gifted thinkers. Two selections are s The Universi Belief of 


as. 


given for each day in the year, and the list of writers t The "Beene of Man's Sur- Mankind 

quoted embraces the most distinguished names in lit- | vival. | The Earth struck by Comets 
erature. The volume is a small quarto, well printed, | The Bridge. | many Times. 

with an attractive red-lined border, and illustrated by | Objections considered. \'The After-Word. 


numerous excellent cuts from such artists as Moran, 
R. Swaim Gifford, E. P. Hayden, A. H. Thayer, and 
others. The volume, taken together, is a very attrac- 
tive one. °’—Christian Union. The work consists of a chain of arguments and 
acts to prove.a series of & rdinay th ies: — 
that the Drift Age, with its vast deposits of cla; 
a its decomposed rocks, and its great rents in the | 
ace of the globe, was the result of contact between the 
earth and a comet, ee that the Drift-material was 
brought to the earth by the comet: that man lived on 
the earth at that time; that he was highiy civilized : 
that all the human family, with the exception of a few 
—— who saved themselves in caves, perished from 
© same causes which destroyed the mammoth and the 
other great Proeme ial animals; that the legends of all 
the races of the world preserve references to and 
scriptions of this catastrophe ; that following it came a 
terrible age of ice and snow, of great floods while the 
clouds were restoring the waters to the sea, and an 
of darkness while the dense clouds infolded the globe. 
These startling ideas are supported by an array of scien- 
tific facts, and by legends drawn from all — and all 
regions of the earth. The book is very suggestive, and 
of fascinating interest. 


HEART oF 
STEEL. 


A 
By CHRISTIAN REID. cloth. 


12 FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


400 pages, handsomely printed on heavy toned 
paper with red-line border. Beveled edges, full gilt, 
with handsome back stamps in gold, and elaborate 
side stamps in gold, with spray of vine in four 
colors, artistically blended, producing an effect en- 
tirely unique and very beautiful. 


Price (in box,) - - - = $4.00. 


NEW EDITIows oF 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Books OF FICTION. (EIGHT VOLUMES.) 


In clear type, cleanly printed on first-class paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth, with gold and ink side 
and back stamps, Wrice, 75 Cents each. 


Romola. By GEORGE ELIOT. 

Warda. By GEORG EBERS. 

Gentleman. By Mrs. MULOCK- 
‘RAIK. 


Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

Mypatia. By CHARLES ‘KINGSLEY. 

Corinne. By MADAME DE STAEL. | 

Last of the Mohicans. By JAMES FENIMORE 
COooPER. 


Price, $1.25. 


CHRISTIAN ‘REID’ S NOVELS. 
Valerie Aylmer. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 
Morton House. 8vo Paper, 75 cents. 
Mabel Lee. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 
| Ebb-Tide. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 
| Nina’s Aton 

Paper, 75 cents. 

A Daughter of Boh 8vo. 
| Bonny Kate. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 
| The Land of the Sky. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 


After pease Days. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents. 
bove also in cloth, $1.25 each. 


Hearts and Hands. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 
A Gentile Belle. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 
A Question of Henor. 12mo. Cloth, 91.25. 


Tom Brown at Ragby. By THOMAS HUGHES. 
The Eight Volumes, cao in a neat box, $5.00. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vols., 82. 
The Sketch-Book. IRVING. 1 vol., 75 cents. 


Knickerbocker History of New York. 1 vol., 
75 cents. 


«.. AMERICAN ADDITIONS TO 


CHAMBERS'S “ENCYCLOPEDIA” 


Of the last London and Edinburgh Edition, embrac- 
ing over 18, 000 Titles, compiled by American Editors. 
Complete in 4 volumes, alphabetically arranged. 
Uniform in size and bindings with Lippincott’ and 
the ‘‘imported ** edition of Chambers’s. 
Prices per set : Cloth, $10; Sheep, $12; Morocco, $15. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding FREE. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid. 


8. W. GREEN'S SON, Publisher, 
BEEKMAN STREET, New YORK. | 


‘ 


Heart of Steel. (Just ready.) 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


men. *’—Lowisville Courier-Journ 


is fresh and easy. **—Philad 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 


_D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


The title of this book is taken from the Scandinavian 
8a. a or legends, and means ‘‘the darkness of the | 


t, and other Stories. 8vo. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


| A Summer Idyl. 18mo,. Paper, 30 cents: cloth, 60 cts. 


**The best writer of fiction American wo- 
‘“Christian Reid always Piasantly her style | 


For sale by all booksellers : or will be sent by mail, 


|, 3 AND & Bonp STREET, NEw York. 


“BEAUTIFUL EXCEEDINGLY.” 


LONGFELLOW CALENDAR, 
EMERSON CALENDAR, 


For 1883. 
Fine Portrait of Longfellow. 
View of Longfellow’s Home. 
View of Emerson’s Home. 
Figure of Evangeline. 


Figure of Priscilla. an! 
Printed in Twenty Colors. ton 
Excellent Daily Selections. 
Artistic Household Ornaments. ree 
. Beautifal Holiday Gifts. 
$1.00 each. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY te 
voll 
For 1883 WILL CONTAIN elu 
Contributions in almost every number by OLIVER | 
WENDELL HouLMEs, author of ‘The Autocrat of ricl 
the Breakfast Table, °° etc. box 
by 
“ 
The Ancestral Footstep.” 
OUTLINES OF AN ENGLISH ROMANCE. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Edited from Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s manuscript by GEORGE P. LATHROP, 
tha 
¢ a 
_ “Michael Angelo: A Drama.” cha 
Which was left complete by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW hap 
and which will run through three numbers of the = 
magazine, beginning with January. ‘ 
for, 
“Daisy Miller: A Comedy.” sa 
By HENRY JAMES, Jr. A dramatization, with im- ~ 
portant alterations, of his very popular story, 
‘* Daisy Miller.** dis 
Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems, by the best let 
| American writers, sir 
| ‘TERMS :—§4.00 a year, in advance, postage free. 3 
Cents a number. = 
| Remittances should be made by Money-order, draft, imi 
| or registered letter, to - 
| e 
| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., la 
| 4 PARK 8T., BOSTON, MASS. Sa 
FINE ART FOR CHILDREN! 
AROUND THE HOUSE. § :: 
fini 
smi 
With 64 illustrations in colors. Quarto, $1.75. o 
Trou 
CAT'S CRADLE. To 
With 60 beautiful colored illustrations. Quarto, $1. 7588 
As 
Sugar and Spice. §.. 
A CHARMING BOOK. ext 
Richly illustrated in colors. Quarto. $1.50. tast 
CH. 
No Prettier Books were ever made for children. Lit 
R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, Y. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons. 
| PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK. 
No. 1. “The Golden Net.*? No. 2. **They Have 
| their Reward.** No.3. ‘‘The Personal Influence of 
God.** No. 4, ‘The Principle of Spiritual Growth.” day 
| No. 5. ‘*Ohristian Pantheism.** No. 6. *The Marrow 
of the ee No. 7. ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven.” of 
No. 8. rnitfg Point. ** No. 9. ‘*Old Thoughts 
in New Forms.’*’ 
Sold by all Newsdealers, Single oie, 7 cents. at | 
For Yearly Subscription. : to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, $1.70: Address thé Pub'ishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
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Freed from Monopoly’s Chains! 


The Works of Washington Irving. 


All who delight in choice literature will be no less pleased than surprised at the 
announcement of my new and remarkably cheap editions of the works of Washing- 
ton Irving. The recent expiration of the copyright on his writings frees them from 
the unenterprising and short-sighted monopoly which has heretofore kept the in- 
comparable productions of this most famous of American prose writers beyond the 
reach of the masses of book buyers. 


Now Ready. 


Model octavo edition.—Complete in two volumes, aggregating about 2, 000 
pages, containing all of his writings except the Life of Washington, Price per 
yolume, extra cloth, $2.00; half Russia, red edges, $2.50. These volumes are in- 
cluded in the Cyclopedia of Choice Prose. 

Illustrated edition.—The same as the above, printed on finer paper, very 
richly bound, in three volumes, cloth, extra gilt, red edges, and enclosed in a neat 
box. This edition is sumptuously illustrated with 64 full-page colored engravings 
by celebrated artists. Price for the three volumes, $7.50. 


Elzevir, Model Octavo, and Illustrated Editions. 


Elzevir Edition.—In Press. 


In the delightful Elzevir edition, I shall publish, as follows: Volume I. being 
ready about December 25th, and the others fo! ollowing at short intervals. 


I. The Crayon Ay oe and the Life of | XI. Legends of Spain, etc., 40 cents, 
Stoddard, 40 cents. | XII. Wolfert’s Roost, etc., 40 cents. 

Il. The Alhambra, 35 cents. XIil. of Columbus, 3 Vols., 

Ill. The Life of Goldsmith, 40 cents. | 

IV. The Conquest of Granada, 45cents. | | XIV. spas Voyages of Discovery, 30 

Vv. Salmagundi, 40 cents. 

VI. Bracebridge Hall, 40 cents. ' XV. 


Tour “the Prairies, 30 cents. 
VII. Knickerbocker, 40 cents. 


XVI. Astoria, 50 cents. 


VIIL. The Sketch Book, 40 cents. XVII. Bonneville, 40 cents. 
IX. Tales of a Traveler, 40 cents. XVIII. The Life of Washington, 5 
X. The Life of Mahomet, etc., 2 Vols., | a 00. 


80 cents. 
The prices affixed are for neat cloth binding. 


Volumes bound in half Russia, red edges, 10 cents additional for volumes listed 
at 40 cents or under; otherwise, 15 cents extra. 


Volumes bound in fine cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 15 cents additional for-those 
listed at 35 cents ; otherwise 20 cents extra. 


the Voice of Fame. 


Irving amply demo. 


oom ames of Cooper, Channing and Washi 


that the American soil is Pnot wanting 
character.’’—SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

‘*There are indivignes resident in "New York whose ate uaintance I should be 
happy tomake. Mr. Washington Irving isoné. I have is works, and adinire 
him both as a writer and as a man, and would take great pleasure in meeting him.’ 
—LOUIS NAPOLEON, EMPEROR. 

** Amiableness is so strongly marked in all Mr. Irving’s writi as never to let you 
forget the man; and the pleasure is doubled in the same manneras it isin lively conver- 
sation with one for whom you have a deep attachment and esteem. Thereis in it also 
the gayety and airiness of a light, ure spirit—a fanciful | playing with common thi: ngs, 
and here and there a 8, till the ludicrous t half pict que. **— 
RICHARD H. DANA, 8 

‘*Tf he wishes to oma a style which possesses the beauties of Ad- 
dison’s, its ease, simplicity and elegance, with grea Sccuray point and _ spirit, 
let him give his day sand nights to the volumes of Irving. 5 — merican Review, 

‘*One of the best and pleasantest acquaintances I have made for many & day.’’— 
Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

**His genius has a still more unequivocal the countless 
imitations: to which iven rise: imitations whose unifo! notwith- 
standing all the Crete of accomplishment and talent, prove their ir meee to be in- 
imitable.’’—WILLIAM H, PRESCOTT. 

**Tt can never be disputed that th the mild and beautiful genius of Mr. Irving was 
the } pete Star that led up the march of our host.*’—ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 

‘*Fe yery few, can show a long succession of volumes so pure, so graceful, and 
so varied 48 Mi, Irving. °°—MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Salmagundi, 


‘*Asa whole, the are is quite superior to anything of the kind which this age has _ 


produced, ’*—JOHN 
Wolfert’s Roost. 

envy those who will now read these tales and sketches of character for the 
first time. ashit m ere, as he always is, equal to himself. He ae the 


is he: 
ters ; he has the equality and gentle humor of Addison and Gold- 
Westminster Review. 


of G a 
“The writings of Irvi 
rous splendors of the fifteent! 
Tour of the Prairies. 
“Tt isa sort of sentimental 
tl elements of several 
into a production almost sui generis. 


whose go! gorgeous colori so clearly the chival- 
“century.” H. PRESCOTT 


journey, a romantic excursion, in which tyre all 
Inds of writing are beautifully and gaily blended 
‘°—EDWARD EVERETT. 


ria. 

“*T have read Astoria with great pleasure ; it is a.book to put in your library, as 
an entertaining, well-written. well-written, account of savage life, on a most 
extensive scale.’*—REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 

**These volumes are of exciting and by reason of Mr. Irving’s fine 
taste and attractive style, they possess the po and the charms of romance.’ 
CHANCELLOR KENT, 


Life of Columbus. 
‘*The noblest monument to the memory of Columbus.**—Wa. H. PRESCOTT. 


‘This is on the whole an excellent book. It will supersede all former works on 
the same subject, and never be itself superseded, ’’—LORD JEFFREY. 


A well-digested and instructive narration.’’—EDWARD EVERETT. 

‘*This work is written with the attractions of style and taste and glowing de- 
scription which belong to the inspiration of the theme, and to the genius of the dis- 
author.’’—CHANCELLOR KENT 

**It isa permanent contribution to En: lish, as well as American literature ;: one 

which greatly needed and most appropriately supplied. *’—HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 

**It is in all respects reputable to the literature of our country.’’—JUDGE STORY. 

**] beg aoe my best thanks for the uncommon degree of entertainment 
whieh Tom the most excellently-jocose history of New York.’’—SIR 
WALTER SCOTT, 

‘*A work to be compared with anything of the kind in our laa book of 
unw ing pleasantry ; a book, which, if it have a fault, has only tha of being too 
pleasa: lonsant, too sustained ‘a tissue of merriment and EVERETT. 

**We look upon this volume as a work honorable to Engi‘sh literature, manly, 
bold and so altogether original, without being extravagant, as to stand alone among 

the labors of men.’’—JOHN NEAL. 

**Diedrich Knickerbocker is, after all, our favorite.’’—Black 
The Sketch Book. 

‘* His stories of Rip Van Winkle and Sieepy Holloware perhaps the finest pieces 
of original fictitious writing that this country has produced, next to the Works of 
Scott. °’—Chambers’ Cyclopledia of English Literature. 

‘ **Can sentiment be purer, or language more harmouious than this ??’—Dr. 
IBDIN. 

‘* A world of humor so happy, so natural, so altogether unlike that of any other 

man, dead or alive.’’—JOHN NEAL. 
‘« Washington Irving is one of our first favorites among the English writers of 
this a e.—J. G, LOCKHART. 
his is ope of those works which are at the same time the delight of readers 
and the despair of critics. It is as nearly perfect as any work well can be; and 
there is therefore little or nothing left for the reviewer, but to write at the bottom 
of every page, as Voltaire said he should be obliged to doif he published a com- 
mentary on Racine, Pulchre, Bene, Optime.*°—ALEXANDER H. EVERETT. 


TERMS. 
Books sent by mail or express prepaid at the prices affixed. 
DISCOUNTS. —Liberal discounts and unusual facilities and inducemeuts given 
to town, county and club agents. Particulars sent upon request. 
Remit by bank draft, money order or registered letter. Fractions of $1 may 
be sent in stamps. 
postage Ps. 


WITH PRIVILEGE TO EXAMINE. 

Books will be sent to any part of the United States by Express with the privilege 
of examination before payment, to any person ordering not less than $5 in net 
value, and guaranteeing his good faith, by giving us satisfactory a2 Bd refer- 
ences. Cost of mailing will be deducted from price of books when sent by express 
or freight, transportation charges to be paid by the receiver. 


The expense of express charge upon the return money will be saved by those 
who remit with their orders. 3 


ae Mi 


The Battle of the Books. 


The millions of friends who are watching the battle for good books will be pleased to note that I am gaining solid ground every 
day. I shall win the fight—even in the darkest days I never doubted. You will observe that already I have a LARGER CATALOGUE 
of BETTER Booxs, at LowER Prices, than ever before. Send for Catalogue. 


What you see already accomplished is but a suggestion of what you will witness at an early day, if the friends of good literature 


at low prices kindly continue their patronage. 


A Club Agent is wanted in every neighborhood. - Large discounts give No canvassing necessary. Will - YOU act as 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


Agent? Send quickly for full particulars. 


P. O. Box 1227. 


18 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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New England Bygones. 


By E. H. ARR (Ellen H. Rollins). This New Edi- 
. tion ts s brought out in elegant holiday sty! style, ao Published by D. APPLETON & CO. 
nisome and unique cover espec iu j 
the book. The work is profusely itastea! ed with | PRICE, $1.50. 
80 Woodcuts, includin rtrait of the author, It tells how the tiny coral builder liven, and grows, and 


contributed by the bes a ists and engravers. A 
Memoir of the gifted author forms the niet of 
an Introduction, written by her friend, GAIL HAmM- 
a One Svo volume. nted on fine tinted 
Raper. Cloth, extra gilt, $5.00. Tree calf, 99.00, 
rkey morocco, $9. 
+*One 


of the most beauti ‘nl and most inteinsicall 
valuable of the gift books oft the season. iladel- 
phia Evening 


‘elegraph. 
Christine. 


A Poem. By T. BUCHANAN READ. Unites with 
** Drifting and Brushwood.*’ 7 hand- 


some Illustrations by Frederick Die + Small 
4to. Clo’ It, $1.50. Full calf, illuminated, $4.00. 
Tree calf, extra, $5.00. Plush, $4.50. 


**One of Read’s most beautiful, tender, and pleasing | 
poems. ’’—Baltimore Evening News. 


Read’s Poems. 
©omplete Poetical Works of T. Buchanan Read, 
a Prefatory Memoir. Jllustrated Library 
The Illustrations are from drawings by Dielman, | 
Penn, nemparey, Murphy, and others. Complete 
in one handsome crown 8yvo volume. in on | 
fine paper, with red borders. Cloth, gilt, #4. 00. Mo- | 
rocco antique, $9.00. Tree calf, ext ra, $9.00. 
** Has all the requisites of a holiday publication, while 
-its intrinsic yard will win for it a place in every li- 
-brary in which poetry is given a conspicuous position.’’ 
—Cincinnati Gazette. 


Our Young Folks in Africa. 


‘The Adventures of Four Young Americans in the 
Wilds of Africa. By JAMES be ate ag author of 
**Our Young Folks Abroad.’ Brofusely I lustrated. 
4to. Boards, $1.75. Extra cloth, $2.25 


‘The New Arabian Nights. 


t Tales not included by Galland or Lane in the 
Stone and One Nights.’’ Translated and 
Edited by W. F. Krrpy. Iustrated with over 30 
full- -page Engravings. Crown 8vo, Extra cloth, $2.00. 

The design of this book is to supplement the current 
editions of the Arabian Nights, which are notoriously 
imperfect, with a collection of the best of the stories that 

_have not yet been included in the English translations. 


The Princess and Curdie. 


“A New Juvenile. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Compa- 
nion volume to ‘‘The Prin neess and the. Goblin.’’ 
full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Extra 

cloth, $1, 
‘The tale is told with all the humor and grace that dis- 
tinguish this author’s juvenile books. 


Zoological Sketches. 


of N 
. OSWALD, of 
merland Sketches. 36 iMustrations by Her- 
mann Faber. 


Cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 
expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
‘715 and '717 Market St., Philadelphia 


INSTRUOTIVE AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Picturesque 


Journeys in America 


With 137 Engravings. Quarto. $1.75. 


Illustrati icturesque scenery and life in all parts 
of the United’ States, with full’ descriptive text for 
young readers. 

The engravings have been made with great care, and 
no better collection of drawings of American scenery 

hasyever been made. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers & Importers, 
810 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 

Our stock comprises the lterature of every branch 


A good present to the young and old, for the Holi- 


OCEAN WONDERS, 


how some of the queer animals down in the sea 


shells and _ sponges ; ests 

birds, and how some, like masons, build 4 their ‘itttle tube 

houses of sand ; and all about those living flower gar- 

coms, + of which Professor Agassiz has writ- 
m so muc 


ON THE BEAGH. 


day and winter evenings. 


dress 
themselves up in gay colors, with 
how some fish m: 


AN ANNELIDIAN CITY.—Specimen Illustration. 


**Damon’s ‘Ocean Wonders’ is a deeply interesting 
and instructive volume, **— York Hera 

‘* Especially attractive for the young and those adults 
who keep their fondness for natural history.’’—New 


York Times.’ 
“One of the most delightful books.’’— New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


**It is science, but science in a popular form.’’— New 
York Christian Union, 

**It gives trustworthy information in regard to 
queer oy we at ropderingly as we 
ladelphia Times. 

he autiorit of 7marine life, and the man- 
ment of fresh and salt water aquaria.’’—New York 
wening Post. 

**Its adornments show the artistic handiwork of Mr. 
Whitehouse, 80 well known in the house of Tiffany & 
Co.*’—Moore’s Rural Life. 


CHEAPEST BOOKS 


IN PHILADELPHIA ARE TO BE HAD FROM THE 


American Sunday-Schooi Union, 
1122 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE LIBRARIES, 


Consisting of three sets of ten books in each set. Price, 
per set, $1.00, or 30 books for $3.00. 

THE BEST BOOKS—Bibles, Testaments, Prayer 
Books and Hymnals from 5 cents to $35.00. 

THE GREATEST VARIETY OF BOOKS for 
Juveniles from the Tiny Tit Bit Stories, which are 
sold at 5 cents, to the largest, best illustrated and most 
interesting books of the season. 

THE FINEST SELECTION OF BOOKS on 
general subjects. 

THE BEST ASSORTED LIBRARIES for Sun- 
day-Schools. 

A VERY CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF CARDS, 
pote for Christmas and New Year. 


The American Sunday Schoo! Quin, 


1122 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


of science applied to the arts. free to any 
address in world. 


10 BIBLE Housk, NEw YORK. 


| with ti 


Music Books for the Holidays. 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of the choicest songs of the da: 


ndard and 
piano accompanim Board co clo 
A very handsome holiday ‘edition. in cloth, git 


CIRCLE OF GEMS. 
A beautiful Holida: Book of new music for the 
Contains about 1 all new and _ 
covers, $2; cloth, dsome gilt, 


THE 


the handsomest musical book ever ont ot and is 
the musical gift-book par excellence of season, 
The contents embrace vocal and amtemnenal gems 
by the best composers. This magnificent volume ig 
beautifully printed on fine heavy paper, embellished 
with four black and is bound in cloth, 
stamped in gold and ray | choice edition 
in fine morocco, gold side AL 

fad ies list of new Anthems and Carols for 


Chris 
“WM. A. POND & CO,, 
20 Wnion Square, Brew 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Good Presents at Moderate Cost. 


SHARING HER CRIME. 
deeply_ interesting and 
| by Ma AGNES FLEMING, author onde: 
Farlscourt’s Wife—A Secret—A 
Mad Marriage—Silent and by Storm— 
Pride and Passion—ete. Price, $1.4 


QUOTATIONS AND MYTHOLOGY. 
A new edition of Carleton’s POPULAR AND FAMI- 
LIAR est det from all Authors and Lan 
e best dictionary of MYTHOLOGY ever erinted: 


Is 


hew no’ 


Price, $ 


A STRUGGLE FOR A RING. 
Anew _5 by BERTHA M.CLAY, author of ‘*Thrown 
on the World,’’ etc. Price, $1.50. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of own on the World,’*? Bitter Atone- 
“*Repented at Leisure,*’ ‘‘ Under a Shadow, 
yy the same popular author, 


THE COMIC LIAR. 
A collection of the best_and most laughable things 
ever written, by ‘‘THE FUNNY MAN OF THE NEW 
YorK DAILY TIMES.’* With humorous illustrations, 
Selling like wildfire. Price, $1. 


BANK ROBBERS. 
“An absorbing new work by the famous Detective, 
“ALLAN PINKERTON, ‘* BANK ROBBERS AND 


men 
ete., 


SCTIVES.’*’ One of the most thrilling descriptions 
of Crime and its Discovery ever written, Full of vivid 
iMustrations. Price, $1.50. 


CARLETON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
A book of condensed Classicaland Mythological Infor- 
mation for Popular use. 75 cents, 


These Books are sold | everywhere, and sent by mail, 
| | postage free, on receipt of price, by 
G.W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, New York. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


IN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT. 


Juveniles. 
Bibles and Testaments. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Latest Elocutionist’s Annual. 


No. 9 Latest and Best Readings, Dis- 
ete. Published by 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCU- 


cents. oth, 
3. M. 1416 and 1418 Chestnat 
Philadelphia. 

CALVERT’S ELLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

** Compares with its older and more expen= 
sive contemporaries, Truth, 

$2 per annum. $1 for 6 months. 


To readers of OUR trial, 3.mos, for 25. 
HENRY g. CALVERT, P Box 1693, New York. 


BOOKS & BUILDING, 


lustrated-Catalogues,- address, inclosing 
WILLIAM T. 6 Astor Place, New York, 
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(TING, 


DECEMBER BOOKS 
JUST OUT. 


THE CLEVERDALE MYSTERY; or, The 
Machine and ite Wheels. By W.A.WILKINS, 
Editor Whitehall (N. Y.) Times. Cloth, ink and 
gold, $1, 


MISS LEIGHTON’S PERPLEXITIES. A 
Love Story, By ALICE C. HALL. Cloth, ink,and 
gold, $1. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE POOR. A Record of 
Quiet Work in.Unquiet Places..By HELEN CAMP- 
BELL. Cloth; 90 cents. A most interesting account 
of the **Jerry McAuley Mission, *’ in the Five Points 
of New York, with thrilling narratives and practical 
advice for helping the poor. 


THE STILL-HUNTER. A Practical Treatise on 
Deer-Stalking. By T. 8. VAN DYKE, author of 
“‘The Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California.” 12mo, 
Extra cloth, beveled, @2, ‘*A valuable contribution 
to the subject.’’—American Field (Chicago). 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIES. 


“OUR CONTINENT” LIBRARY. 


No.1. Under Green Apple Boughs. A Novel. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. Beautifully illustrated by 
HOWARD PYLE. Cloth, decorated, green and silver, $1, 
‘*Nothing more tasteful in outward guise, or more 
interesting in contents has been issued by any pub- 
lishing house this season. ’*—Boston Transcript. 


No. 2. The House That Jif Built. (After 
Jack’s had proved a failure.) By E. C. GARDNER. 
Copiously illustrated by the author. Cloth, decorated,, 
green and silver, $1.50, ‘‘A charming book to read 
and an admirable practical guide to building a liome,’?’ 
—Burlington Hawkeye. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


THE BEST 


X-MAS PRESENT! 


YOU CAN POSSIBLY GIVE 


YOUR 
Wife, Mother or Sweetheart 


IS A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


FRANK LESLIE'S LESLIES 


OPULAR 


MONTHLY 


WHICH 18 THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD, CONTAINING «28 Pages, ove 10 
Iliustrat AND A SPLENDID 
Lithograph WITH EVERY NUMBER. 


The: Best: Artists...» 
ILLUSTRATE its ARTICLES, 


WHICH ARE BY THE 


Most Popular Authors, { 


THE BEST 


IT CONTAINS CONTINUED AND SHORT 
STORIES, NARRATIVES AND MISCELLANY ALL 
OF THE BEST, AND HIGHLY INTERESTING. 


by all dealers, price 25c. a copy. 
or mailed free of cost one year 


to any address on receipt of 


SEND YOUR MONEY 


a Registered Letter or Post Office Order, with’ 
your full name and address, to the Publisher, 


fend the new Book Premium. 
Circular. 


in Registered Letters. “stam 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, New York. 


Dhrenological Journal 


is widely known in America and Euro 
before ‘reading world more than forty years, and 
seoupaing » lace in literature exclusively its own, viz: 

he study of Human Natere in all its.phases, in- 
cinding renology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physi- 
ology, etc., together with “The 


having been 


Selence of 
Health,” and no expense will be spared to make it 


the best publication for general circulation, tendin; 
always to make men better physically, mentally, an 
morally. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has ever 
aimed to maké the laws of mind intelligible to the 


‘| Common understanding, and specially to instruct the 


people in the methods that are available for self-im- 
provement and the education of children. To each 
subscriber is given the new improved 


PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


This Bust is made of Plaster of Paris, and so let- 
as to show the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs. The head is nearly life-size, 


and very ornamental, deserving a place on the..cen- | 


ter-table or mantel, in parlor, office or study, and until 
recently has sold for $2.00. This, with the illustrated 
key which accompanies each Bust, and the articles 
in the JOURNAL on ‘Practical Phreno- 

will enable the reader to become a successful 
student of Human Nature. One of these heads should 
be in the hands of all who would know 


“HOW TO READ CHARACTER.” 
Terms.—The JOURNAL is now published at @2 a 


io. (having been reduced from $3), single Numbers } 
0 cents. the Premiums are sent; 26)eents | 
extra must be received with each subscriptioti to pay | 


postage on the JOURNAL and the expense of boxing 
and packing the Bust, which will be sent by express, 

or No. 2, a smaller size, by mail, t- paid, or we will 
nd for descriptive 


Send amount in P. 0. Orders, Drafts on New Tork, 


Agents wanted. Send 10 cents for Specimen Num- 
be Premium Lists, etc., or send address on postal 


card fora back Number, as sample, with — | 
yslognomy, etc., | 


List of Books on Phrenology, 
which wil] be sent free. Address 


POWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
750 Broadway, New York. 


N. B, The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 
Premium clubbed with OUR CONTINENT a year 


for $5.25. 
Remember her: Specimen Number of PHRENO AL 
sent FREE. Fr. Ww. 


_Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly, 


by all New deal Post t Send 20 
for a specimen copy to w. JENNINGS DEMO- 
iT; Pablisher, 17 E. 14th St., New York. 
4a@-The New Volume (19) 
1 November. Send FIFTY CENTS for 
months; it will satisfy you that you can 
subscribe Two Doliars for a year and get ten 
times its value. 


received. 


Published ¢ the | "Fiset of Bvery Month. 
REDUCED FROM $1.50 To $1.00 PER YEAR. 
EVERYBODY WANTS IT. 


Who are interested in Building, Cabinet Maki 


House 
Decoration or Amateur Wood-work. Full of 


for Houses, Cabinet and Amateur Work. Each n 
ber contains eight full-sized of For Draw- 
ings. Sent to any address Year for $1,00; Six 
lonths for 50- cents Three Montha for % cents. 
Address PRED, A. HODGSON. Manager, 
176 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A Rare Opportunity! 


Valuable Pr Premiums BEE | 


every reader of oer ication abso- 
lutely Free of Read this odvertisement 
car , for it presents an opportunity euch as is seldum 
met with. We publish a splendid Literary, Agriowiaral 
Household paper calicd The Rural ome Journal, each 
number of which pages, 32 colummr, prefusely 
illustrated, and filled with valuable hints and suggestious for the 
Farmer, Gardener and Hous wife, also splendid Stories, Sketches 
and Poems, useful Knowledge, Ladies’ Vaucy Work, Wit and 
Humor, Exposures of Humbug<, Reading for the Young, News, 
eto, It is replete with valuable information, and subscribers 
»wofven find in a single issue gome hint or suggestion worth twice 
the cost of a year's subscription. Wishing to introduce this 
splendid paper into thousands of homes where it is not << 
receipt of mta in postage we 
The Rural Home Journal for One Year, we will also 
send Free and post- eens Six Valuable and Dect Prem- 
fame, as follows: Serap Picture Album, containing 44 
peautifal embossed pictures in many colors and various designs, 
very desirable for decorating f articles, for scrap-books, ete. 
2. Ladies’ Lace Tie, % inches tong, and of very pretty design; 
will be sure to the ladies. 3. A@justuble Watch Key. 
This ts a key thet will wind any watch, as it adjusts itself to fir 
any post. Itis handsomely ig and is @ most useful and 
handy article for any one. 4. Elegant Oa 
Ring. for lady or gentleman. gold-plated top and name- 
plate. Thisisa pretty rihc, and one that will last a life-time. 
5. Beautiful Ladies’ Jet Brooch, of handsome pattern, 
veat and stylish, and will last a life-time. 6. The Mystle 
Oracl>, or Bination Cards, by the.aid of which you ean tell 
any number or numbers thought of by members of a company, tell 
the ages of your friends, etc. These articles are all valuahie and 
useful, warranted as represented, and very suitable for Christmas 
presents. ber, we send all the premiums deseribed above, 
six in number, free to amy one \sending fifty cents fora year's 
subscription to Tue Journat. This isa 
fal bargain! Do not fail to take advantage of it, as you may nev 
agrin have an opportunity to obtain’ so much for so little proton! 
satisfaction guaranteed or money: refunded! As to our 
reliability, we refer to the publivher.of. any newspaper in New. 
York. For $2.00 we will send five SibecAptions to the paper and 
five sets of the premiums; therefore by getting fear of your 
with you will secure your own paper 
ums Ad 
M. _LUPTOX, ‘Publisher, 27 ParkPilace,New York. 


BRANSON KNITTER 


PRICE, 825.00. 

afacturing or Family Use, is now known 
throughout America and Eurdpe Use, sim and 
best Knitting Machine ever made. Makes seamless 
hose, — heel and toe. Runs either by — or 


wer, uty, Hoy 6 to 8 dozen socks per 
For eire address 
» 505 Chestnyt8t., Phila., Pa. 


CRANE'S PAPER, 


Without superior, 24 cents per box 
vp Se the finest writing paper made. By mail for 
cents 


ROSENBAUM & 


L. BRANSO 


208 N. Sth 
Philadelphia: 
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Men who have a sure guarantee against Death and Accident. 

Men who do not want to make provision for their Families. 

Men who do want all their money for Whisky and Tobacco. 

Men who are too improvident to care for themselves or others. 
Men who recklessly expose themselves to needless danger. 

Men who are perfectly sure they will never see a “rainy day.” 

Men who prefer to pay certain assessments for uncertain insurance. 
Men who are entirely out of reach of the vicissitudes of Fortune. 
Men who never move nor are moved upon in this world of motion. 
Men who have no faith in Banks, Business, or their fellow-men. 


Reader, if you are in the above list, don't ask for Personal Insurance; but, if you 
are not, then Insure in 


Musical Novelties. 


MUSIC BOXES FROM $1 UP. 


Orguinettes, Tournaphones, 
Musical Cabinets, Automatic Pianos, 
Pipe and Reed Organs, etc., etc. 


SMALL INSTRUMENTS, $8 TO $30. 
. LARGE INSTRUMENTS, $60 TO $2,500 


_ No. 831 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th Sts. 
Iildstrated Catalogue Sent Free on Application. 


Gus MEGHANIGAL ORGUINEDTE Go. 


NEW AND CHOICE GIFT BOOKS. 
Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. 


By Mrs. Akers ALLEN. Illustrated from original 


drawings by F. 8. Church, E. H. Garrett, 8S. G. McCutcheon, and George — 


T. Andrew. L,yol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. #ull moroceo, or 
full tree marbled calf, $5.00. 


Schiller’s Song of the Bell. 


With 24 illustrations by Alexander Liezen, Mayer and Edmund 
H. Garrett. Engraved by George T. Andrew and others. This volume is 
the second of a series entitled ‘Songs from the Great Poets, *? and uniform 
with Song of the Brook. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Full morocco, full tree marbled calf, *. 00. 


Picturesque American Scenery. 


. | A series of fine steel engravings, with descriptive text by N. P. 


WILLIS and others, and quotations from popular poets.. 1 vol., large 
quarto, cloth, bevelled And fall gilt, $8.75. 


| Picturesque European Scenery. 


Beautiful landscape and other views of picturesque scenes of the 
old world, reproduced in fine wood-cuts by fhe best artists. 1vol., large 
quarto, cloth, bevelled and full gilt, $1.75. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSDEALERS. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Chance for Fun. 


The ‘‘latest thing out ** In the way of something to 
afford home amusement for winter evenings, or a side 


show for church fairs, consists of a sort of Magic | 


Lantern that doesn’t require pictures on gi-ss, The 
Polyopticon, as it is called, because it will show up so 
many different things, makes use of ordinary news- 
paper pictures, family photographs, chromo cards, 
home-made sketches, etc., and thus affords a new use 
for the collections of pretty cards which so many have 
been industriously making. Though patented, it can 
be made and sold at one-fourth the price of a good 
Magic Lantern. 

Descriptive circulars can be obtained of the Murray 
Hill Publishing Co., 129 East Twenty-eighth Perens, 
N. Y. City. 


POINTS POR AN INSURER 70 CONSIDER, 


ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


Policy provides an estate for your dependents after 
your death, free from the claims of creditors. 
An ordinary endowment policy provides for death, 
and also for one’s advancing years, but ata heavy 
outlay. 


Manhattan’s New Plan 


Offers both —e combined in one, and at a very 
much reduced cost. 


This new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insurance, 


because you need not ‘‘die to win.’ 


Superior to ordinary endowment en because 
mucb less expensi 


Superior to ‘* Tontine ** 

lst. Because the results are not estimated, but 
fixed in a positive contract, 

2d. Because there is no forfeiture of payments 
on discontinuance of policy after three years. A cash 
or paid-up value being guaranteed. Business men 
appreciate the advantages of this new form of insu- 
rance, and are largely investing in it, because 

The annual deposit is practically saved, while it 
the needed insurance a designated 
period. 


“MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Was Organized in 1850, and has accumulated 
Assets of nearly $11. 000,000, with a Net we over 
all Liabilities of over $2, 000, 000. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-President. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


F. LOUIS ALLEN, 
ART FURNITURE 


And NOVELTIES IN WOOD, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 
Goonds, 
Established 1840 


No Discounts Allowed, Except to the Dry 
Goods Trade and Uphclisterers. 


itors. Prompt attention 
**Our Continent when 


910 & 912 CHESTNUT ST.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Opposite New Post Office. 


Ro over 


DO AWAY WITH ALL STICKS, CORDS, AND BALANCES. 


SIMPLE.--SURE.—RELIABLE. 


TSS 


Compliments of the Season ! 


STEWART HARTSHORN, 
486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


CO., 


No. 140 S. EIGHTH STREET. PHILA. 
ARTISTS’ and 
WAX FLOWER 


MATERIALS. 
Wood Nevel- 
ties for Decorating. 
Painting Phe 
tograph Albums, &. 
Fancy Velvet an en Ebony 


Send for a New Illustrated Catalogue. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
Pedestals, Easels, An , Bronges, 


lottery and Vienna Novelties, 
We would advise early selections of the many new 
Pieces daily Opening. 


GEO. W. SMITH & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


No. 1216 Chestnut 


Trimmed Bonnets 
Round Hats. 


Grand Display of 
HOLIDAY GOODS, 
FRIEDBERGER & STROUSE, 


Nos. f11, 113 and 115 N. Eighth St., 
and No. 733 Arch Street. 


R. & J. BECK, 
MANUPAOCTURING OPTICIANS 
1016 Chestnat St., Phila. 


Illustrated Price List mailed 


7 
| UNCLE SAM’S CHRISTMAS OFFERING (2%) TO ALL THE WORLD! 
= 
—— 
—— 
het 7 
an. Please name Sees PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS For 
AMATEURS, 


MOUTH DAILY WITH 


PERSONS WHO HAVE OF- 
FENSIVE BREATH, ARISING 
FROM A DISORDERED. 8STOM- 
ACH, CATARRH, OR THE USE 
OF TOBACCO OR LIQUOR, 
CAN SPEEDILY OVERCOME 
IT BY CLEANSING THEIR 
TEETH AND RINSING THEIR 


Everythingin Dry Goods, 
Wearing Apparel and 
point- 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of b tal if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, mailed on application. 

NAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have stock in the United States. 


HICKERING 
PIANO 


Is the Piano “ Par Excellence,” without a rival 
in the world. The various patented improve- 
ments in the manufacture of each style, 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT, 


have won the unqualified admiration and com- 
mendation of the best musical critics every- 
where. A charmingly printed and illustrated 
pamphlet, describing all the different styles, 
will be sent to any address on application. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


W AREROOMS: 
430 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 156 TremontSt., Boston, 


Is every and contains world use- 
with their flowering aaa THE LADIES 


nts, both in the house end in the 

| 3 contains thirty-two pages of reading matter, a 
ful colored plate of FLOWERS 
trations. Questions asked by subseri- 
bers are carefully answered. 


partment is very entertaining. 


VEGETABLES 


labs of five, $5. 00. to sveceed 
JAMES VICK, Bochester, 


are bein 
0 


rden. Each num- 
bezuti- 
and m-ny 


Our People’s De- 
best faethods of 
con- 
nly 1.25 a 


rlington, Runk & Co. | IAM 


Offer the Entire Balance of Their 
FRENCH DRESSES and COATS 
At a Reduction of 50 Per Cent. 
Special Attention is Called to a Line of 


IMPORTED CoOaTS 
At $8.00. anda 


Saris Dresses 
At t $25. 00. 


UINETON laf 
112.6 CHEst CHESTNUT NUT 


It Makes No Claim 


as a Specific for all Dis- 

§ eases, but its high reputa- 

tion in those termed 
SCROFULOUS 


It has restored th 


is of fifty years standing. 


1m, 


all sorts of Precious 
Stones direct and buying lots which 
cover all grades, from the finest 
down, we can afford to sell at prices 
much below the market, and our as- 
sortment is superb. 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 
(Mutual Life Building) Tenth and Chestnut Sts, 
BEG, 
HILLBORN & NG, 


Nos. 21 and 23 North Tenth St. 


to health, has been endorsed by physicians who know 
its inerits, and should be used by all who suffer from 
diseases arising from impurities of the blood.or even 


hereditary taint. Its value In Chronie Rheu- 
tism, Old Uleers, Chronic Sores, White 
Swellings, etc., is known to multitudes of our citi- 
zens. Prepared only at 


SWAIM’S LABORATORY, 
SOUTH SEVENTH 8T., sELow CHESTNUT, 


“Over Th 


REMINGTON TYPE -WRITER, 
guaran- 
riter ren 


Warranted. 
teed Send 
REM- 


SONS. ufrs., or 

FF SHAMANS BENE. 
DICT, Sole Agts., 281 & 283 Broad. 
way, N. Y. 


| LANDRETH’S SEEDS Are THE BEST 


North, South, East. or West. 


Farm, Garden or Country Seat 
Catalogues mailed free upon application. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 
for a retail box by ex- 
in America, put tl d stri 
. up elegantly and strictly pure, sui 
for presents Refers toall Chicago. Address 
©. F. GUNTHER Confectioner, 
78 Madison Street, Chicago. 


VISITING PLATE engraved and 50 Cards 
printed, Only $1.10, ineluding mailing. 
WM. H. HOSKINS, Srationen ano Enaraver, 
913 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


MPORTANT TO PROPERTY OWNERS. 
STEAM, HOT AIR Ano ALL OTHER HEATING APPARATUS. 
Erected by JAMES P. Woop & Co., 
39S. Fourth Philadelphia. 


of handsomely written ‘cards, 30c. Circular 


Founded 1784, 


PACK 


Lovely chromos, name y: 1 Model love letter. 10 
love cards, all 10c. 6-60c. 0. A. Brainard, Higganum, Ct. 


Elegant Gensinn Chromo Cards, no two alike, with 
50 name, 10e. OW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Chromo: Motte Hand and Bouquet Cards, with name. 10¢. 
Sample Book, Priwtine Co., New Have~, Or, 


free. MADARASZ. Box 2105, N. Y.city |. 


CHAS. H. HOWELL & CO., 


ut WORKS, SECOND AND RACE 8TS,, 


ARNISH WORKS, KENSINGTON, 


Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 


by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 
Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, . 
_ Hath and Market Sts., Philadelphia 
AGENTS 
the most a iy edited 


WAGON SCALES Sob 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam, 
Jones he pays the freight. All sizes equally low, 
for free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, . 
Binghamton, Y. 


Sohn Wanamaker's 
pow 
ree-Quarters of a Hillion in Stock, 
forcash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
‘ 
Philede. 
| | | 
| 
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BURT'S SHOES| 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & 00., 


| “BEST IN THE werk 


REVERSE 


287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


For their illustrated Catz- 
logue and Price List. 
Goods forwarded by mail 
or express. All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention, 


Please mention 
Our Continent. 


ALEX. R. HARPER & BRO., 


728 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.--2D FLOOR, 
(Over McAllister’s), 


Successors to John M. Harper. - 


The Largest Selation —Prioes the Lowest 


THE SUN DIAL 
Gas Heating Stoves. 


Improved Ventilating and Reflecting 
GAS HEATING STOVES in 
Large Variety. 
THE CHEERFU A handsome stove for | 


* drawing-rooms, 
etc. Im 4 sizes, from §4 to $60. 


—THE— 
Improved Ventilating and Reflecting Stove. 


Sizes from 8 to 14 inches diameter. — 
Prices from 87 to $17, 


Manufactured by the 


GOODWIN GAS STOVE and METER 00., | 


Philadelphia, New York and Chicago. 
Philadelphia Salesroom. 7th and Arch Sts. 
&% Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Arnold, 
Constable &Co. 


GENUINE FURS. 
We wish to call the attention of our 
customers and the public to the great 
reduction we have made in Fur-lined 
Circulars and Seal Skin Sacques. In the 
latter we have a full line from $100 and 
upwards, and would call special atten- 
tion to the above price, as no such value 
can be found tn any other establishment. 
N.B.—A full line of Small Furs of every 


Broadway 219th St. | 


NEW > 


ASK AUR STOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WANTED AGENTS in every city and village to 
sell our Waste Sewing ik. up Pinu 
packages, Ginie@kk or assorted co an It is good 
xilk, in pieces from one to ten each. Prike 30 
cents per ounce, with a liberal discount to agents. 
(The: same quantity of silk.on, spools would be worth 
one dollar. ) 
From among the numerous letters received express- 
perfect satisfaction with our Waste Silk, we a" 
Tish the the following from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher 
RROOKLYN, N. Y 
The Brainerd & Armetrong Co. :— 
1 have used a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
! for some years past with pleastire and satisfaction. I 
' consider it a great economy, and for hahd-sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that area part of a 
housekeeper’s duties, itis invaluable. The silk itself 
is just as good as any i ‘silk, and when disentan- 
led (which is very easily done) it can be wound, and 
is always ready when needed. All who try it will, I 
am sure, find it not th economical, but a great con- 


| venience. peetfull 
Sins. H. W. BEECHER. 


| Address 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

238 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 


FOR TABLE USE. 


RipGE’s Foop is unsurpassed for Puddings, Cus- 

| tards, &e., and is commended by all who have used 

| it, being easily and quickly prepared. As a table 
| luxury, there is nothing superior to 


|, It is the Most Delicious Article for the Table. Pre- 
ape in a few minutes, with or without milk. It is 
| Nourishing and Satisfying. The Cheapest Article of 
| the kind on the market. 

Recipes for Blanc Mange, Puddings, Custards, &., 
| accompany each can. 


AND FIREPLACES 


SPECIALTY. 


Bend for Lustrated Catalogue. 1635 Chestnut 


WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 
| 
| 


SE the celebrated 
19 188). 


| PATUULY 8 1879. JUNE 22 1890.» 


Sole Manufacturer, 
AUBURN, N.Y., U.S A 
Sold by First-class Dealers 


Are unr in their , and always give satisfaction. 

LUSTRO METAL POLISH fer Silver, Nickel, ete. 

LUSTRO SHOE DRESSING for Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 

LUSTRO STOVE POLISH for Manuf: s’ and H hold use. 

LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE POLISH superior to all others. 
Beware of Imitations. For sale everywhere. 


BETTER THAN PILLS 
or other purgative medicine 
THE DOSE IS SMALL. 


trial proves ite extra- 
ry curative value. 


“von A 2% CENT BOX. 
Sold by all Druegists. 


(GGLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


NEW ENGRAVINGS, 

NEW COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
SPLENDID BRIDAL PRESENTS, 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


MAGNIFICENT FRAMES, 
In Gare, ETc. 


DEsieirs. 
OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL C 


THEANNEAR CHUTNEY 


RELISH Te ROAST OYSTERS, 
&COLD MEATS SANDWICHE S. 


MEDAL SUPERIORITY 


WEW YORK icg; 


MENT, 


OF CHILDREN. PREVENTS FE 


For Sale by Druggists or by mail, $1. 


Brain anp NERVE Foop. 
VITALIZED PHOS - PHITES. 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES 
LASSiTUDE AND WEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, EXCITE- 
OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
GIVES_ RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY: 
IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION, 

IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH 
ETFULNESS, AND GIVES QUIET. REST AND SLEEP. | 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACK AGES. 


F. CROSBY CO.., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave,, NewYork. | 


THE 
| ” \ THE ACTION IS PROMPT. 
| | 
j safe on the globe. Solid 
| stamps taken. 
description. 
} 
#4 | 


Rook 


FOR 1883, 


WILL CONTAIN 


A COMPLETE NOVEL IN EVERY ISSUE 


Besides its usual rich array of Fashion, Art and 
Literary Matter. 


Only sa per Sear. 


Subscriptions will be received at this Office 
in Clubs with this Paper. 


OUR CONTINENT and GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
for one year, at $5. 


' 
| 
Look! Premiums to Club Raisers: 

ONE copy one year, 
TWO copies and 1 engravi 


to club raiser, 3 70 


THREE comps and 2 engravings toclub raiser, 5 25 
FOUR copies and 3 engravings to club raiser, 6 60 
For a club of FIVE, with a remittance of . 1050 


we will give one free copy of the Lady’s Book 

for one year, and any 6 of the engravings the 

club raiser may select. 

For a club of TEN, with aremittance of . ‘ 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s Book for 
pad year, 10 engravings and a handsome port- 

‘olio. 

For a club of FIFTEEN, with a remittance of 27 00 
we will give one copy of the Lady’s-Book for 
one year, 15 engravings and a handsome port- 
folio. 

For a club of TWENTY, with remittance of . 33 50 
wwe will give one copy of the Lady’s Book for 
one year, the entire 20 éngravings and a 
handsome portfolio. 

On application the Publishers will furnish a list of 
the Twenty Engravings, from which you may make 
your own selection, 

reoctnes copy of Lady’s Book sent free to club 
raisers only. 

Address all communications, 


PUBLISHERS GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLICITOR OF PATENTS. 


CHAS. J. GOOCH, St. Cloud Building, Washington, 
D. C., 18 years successful practice. Daily attendance 
in Patent Office. Reliable, prompt service. Moderate 
charges. Good references. Advice free. 


en I say cure 1 do E to FIT. or 


time and then have them re’ I mean aradical — 
have made the of rire) EP ILEPSY or 
CENESS life-long Iwarrant my remedy to 
worst Cases. ers have fail 
not now receiving a 
Free Bott! 


Office. 


NSUMPTION. 


ONS remedy for the above 


of cases of the worst kind - of Ton} 
cured. 


been 80 strong is 
I will eend FREE, 
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hilada. 
CARBOLATE OF TAR INHALANTS 


A Suitable Holiday, Birthday or Wedding Present. 


72 hi 
Length db indhes Weight, 
18 Useful Stops, as follows: 
DIAFASON FORTE. 
Sub.Ba 


Five Octaves, tne 
nut Case of handsom 
pearance, built plain, but 
very Lamy so it w 
take the or 


will be fitted up with an 
Octave Courier, which 
doubles the power'of the 
instrumen mp Stands, 
Pocket for Music, Beatty's 


Sounding Board, &¢., &c. 
| Ithasa sliding iid andcon- 


mtly arranged 
dies for serene The bel- 
ows, which ame 
ght 


THE INSTEAD OF BE- 
ING COVERED WiTH CARPET, 
ARE POLISHED METAL, OF 
NEAT DESIGN, AND NEVER 
GET OUT OF REPAIR OR WORN 


Stool, Book and Music, 


ONLY $65. 


I want everywhere immediatel: ; hence the following 
Four Only a limited b will bed. of at this 
markably low offer, and positi no order will be filled sor less than $65.00 after the Ten Days. 

TEs Slate irs iit you wil! clip this notice and mail it in a registered letter, 


‘with $61.00 in mone 


lor, by on your bank], within 10 days 
from date of this ne te ereby to boxand ship you the above 
described Organ,inclu: ‘stool,book and music, sled, Fou full for $65. 
one year’s nd ngs enti a may return 
rgan a an ere! 
Liverest from date of remittagge. [Signed] BEATTY." 
FREIGHT PREP any going west @f it. This is a rare oppertant to 
As a farther inducement for v0 pay an as it were, at your 
within the 10days), ight pre at manu tu rere’ lowest 
ve organ to your oe ra road 4 Rolain ht sta-| whol offer was never made before, 
Py any point east of the Mississippi River, or that far on! and positively! in not be 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


AMNTI-DYSPEPTIc. 


OLIVE 
BUTTER 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 


For Cooking Purposes is BETTER THAN 
LARD, FULLY EQUAL TO BUTTER, and 
COSTS MUCH LESS THAN EITHER. 


dyspepsia I ai eation, 
Stomach, etid oF 4 1 


ONE POUND of Olive Butter will do the | 109d: a. 
Work of TWO POUNDS of Lard. Me 


Stomach, &e. 
TRY IT.and REALIZE ITS GREAT MERITS. 


MANUFACTORED ONLY BY 


WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 


‘ite, and givi: 
50ec. and 


Cc. G. A. LODER’S PH ARMACY, 


4@ FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS.-“@a 1539 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H 
eh 
mi 
th 
; 
— & Octave CLARIONER, 
00) tof Horn Reeds; 
yon) Reeds. Besides all this, it 
| SLODER’S 
| = R 
OE 
URE FOR 
oa Heartburn, Nausea, Sour 
Constipation, Sick 
} le, Flatulence, with 
ion after Eating, 
le food 
| CATARRH{ 
I r ‘ gestion, improving the apps ng tone 
i Bhonceitis, pea N iss | Vigor to the entire system. P1 $1 per box. 
JURED at HOME. l6pagePam- By sending the amount in mailed to 
r0—46 


Hayes Bronchial Wafers 


PITTSBURG, Pa., 7th Nov., 1878. 
Mr. J. F. HAYES: 

DEAR SIR :—Accept my best thanks for the Bron- | 
chial Wafers. I find then) a most effectual remedy for | 
Hoarseness or irritation of the Throat, and shall ‘take 
much pléasure in recommending them. 1 consitier 
them better than any I have before used. 

MARIE ROZE MAPLESON. 


One Box Sent by Mail on Receipt of 25 cents, 
J. F. HAYES, Broad and Walnut Sts., Phila. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS, 
Paintings, Engravings, 

ETCHINGS, 

% Choice and Rare Impressions. 

All novelties promptly received. 


PLATE Mirrors, 
EXQUISITE 
PICTURE FRAMES, 


Window Transparencies, 


ETc., ETC. 


JAS. 8. EARLE & , SONS, 816 Chestnut St.,Phila. 


FOUR SIZES, 
85, 65, 1.25, 3.75 


hg 
WM. F. SONS, 


STATIONERS 
IBLANK BOOK 


Lithographers and Printers, 
509 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BINDERS FOR “OUR CONTINENT.” 
Each binder is damped on the side with ‘‘OuR Con- 


TINENT”? in hold 26 They will 
be sent by mail 3 the folowing prices 
SILK CLOTH, - = $1.00 
ROAN, cLoTa SIDES, - = 
BUSSIA, “ - 1.50 


Address, “OUR CONTINENT, "Philadeiphia, 


€. G. GARDNER, 
ARCHITECT 


Springfield, Mass., 


Author of “* The House that Jill Built ” 
Will farnish plans, estimates, and answer 


J.C. HARMAN, 


MANUFACTURER AND WHOLESALE ANO RETAIL DEALER IN 


No. 1304 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The NEWEST and BEST STYLES ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


28-In. Twilled Silk Umbrellas, . . .. . . 850 
26-In. Twilled Silk Ivory-Handled 3.50 
Finer Grades up. to $10 and $12.00 
from $1.75 up 
Gingham Umbrellas, . . . . . from $1.00 up 
Fine English Mohair Umbrellas, *""srycn."“. from $2.50 up 


t= IF YOU LIVE AT A DISTANCE, WRITE. We can send the 


same goods by express as are secired by a personal call. Absence from 
the city is positively no disadvantage. Select from the above list what 
you want, or if what you want is not specified above, give a description 
of it and we will supply it. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


SICNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


OR STORM CLASS AND THERMOMETER COMBINED, 
WiLL Yovi 

It will detect and indicate correctly any change in the weather 12 to 48 hours 
in advance. It will tell what kind of storm is approaching, and from what di- 
rection—invaluable to navigators. Farmers can plan their work ac- 

cording to its predictions. Saves &@ times its cost in a single season. 
Has ean accurate which alone is worth the of 

most eminen ysicians, 
mor, BEST THE WORLD! 

The Thermometer and Barometer are put in a nicely finished walnut ALD! 
with silver plated trimmings, etc., making it a beautiful as well as useful orna- 
ment, We will send youa sample one, dlivered free, to your place, in good or- 
der, on receipt of $1, or six for mts are making from $5 to $20 daily 
selling them. <A trial will convince you. Order at once, It Sells at SIGHT! 

Just the thing to sell to farmers, merchants, c‘c. Invaluable to everybody. 
U. 8. Postage Stamps taken if in good order, but money preferred. Agents 
wanted Send Address all orders to 

he Worl: were Oswern ls 

, Postmaster, Coanty Clerk, First and Becond Yational Danks, or any Business house in 
ri County and draft on New York, or registered 


This w will |make a Beautiful and V Useful Present. 


at 


Post's 
Carr. Cuas. B. Bhip Bam Prancisco. 
bee | Barometer received in order, and soust say that the inst “ument gives perfect satisfaction in Fe pect. 
Barometer times er: Itisa wonderful guricsit 
Fl iaany cost, in fortelling 


“GEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. Nono genuine 
without our Mark, and Si-nature of J. A. Poon, on back of Instrument, 


as below : TRADE 
t nt and Reliable. Bize, 8Y Wide. 


 Bvery instrument warranted Perfect 
Ifnot satisfied on receiving tho instrument, return it cetonce and wo will retund your 
ms inoney. Please stite whoro you saw our ac vertisement. 


NOTICE. 00 each is the regular 
m and sec es dl its, we offer for a short tim 


retail price for above In but being desirous of introduc ing 
the: ring agen’ address on. 
receipt of only’ one dollar, or 6 for $4.00. Order at once. ‘ 


strument, 
e to deliver ‘‘a sample one ** free to any 


try building. 


IT’S JUST THE THING FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
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SPLENDID PENMANSHIP. Easily Learned. Rapidly and Easily Executed, 


A Style That.May be Written to Suit Any Business or Profession. 


The large specimen just below, although written with a great deal of flourish, is a magnificent piece of off-hand writing, Any one writing as well as that can easily 
drop the unnecessary lines, and make his penmanship better for rapid work. The writer, Mr. W. E. Dennis, now Teacher of Penmanship in the Business College am 
Bridgeport, Conn., has learned his penmanship entirely at home without a teacher, by practicing from-GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM : 


| the roe ived the 
oung man 2 oodstoc : Old Style : 
new, are given here. 


Old Style : 


Now Style: New Style: 


Mr. Millen writes: ‘+1 enclose you a specimen of my 
writing, after some months’ practice from the Com- 
PENDIUM. While some write much better than I do, 
I think I deserve notice for «peed and improvement. 


Mr. Kline writes: *'1 am nineteen years of age, and 
| have had your COMPENDIUM ayearandahalf. Haye 
| practiced writing at odd moments, as I contd, 


Yours truly, V. B. MILLEN. | Yours truly, JNO. ©. KLINE, 
Care Barber & Drennan, Richburg, South Carolina.’* | | Woodstock, Tilinois. *? 
PORTRAIT OF JOHN ‘KLINE. 


g ASKELL’S COMPENDIUM OF PENMANSHIP “Is the om - Complete System for Self-Teaching. If differs fyom all others inthis : 


necessary to enable a son to become a good writer is furnished the 
Paving the in one package, at the start, and this soenpeians the s one Ce ay PS *? Jt is not wholly a book, or copy-slips altogether : it combines all of these necessary | 
ving the 


material for a thorough course at home e price is ON AR, for which t will be mailed to any address, prepaid. Address, 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534. New York City P. O. 


wrts, 


am Py pe ee the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. H., and Jersey City, N.J., both of which are under the best teachers, with pupils from 
parts 


THE PENMANS GAZETTE, Free and many other speci of i 
have not yet seen it and will drop me a posta 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Don’‘t use poor pens! you can’t get the ig A 
mail you, prepaid, « full quarter-gross box o my own he best pens that can be procured. 

THE COMPENDIUM is For Sale in Ranson, England, by TRUBNER & Co 57 and 59 Ludgate - in New York, by BAKER, Pratt & Co,, and 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY: Philadelphia, by J Lippincott & Co.; Cleveland, INGHAM, CLARKE & San Francisco, A. L. BANCROFT & 
Portland, Oregon, J. K. Git & Co. 


I from young people all over the country, free to all who 


best seek anc hear you, inclose forty cents to mé in one-c ent postage stamps, aud I will 
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Has held the first place in the market for forty years. 
No home-mace Mince Meat could be cleaner. : 
No ingredients could be purer er better. ; 


Make your Pies of itonce and you will make them always. 
Average Daily Sales Last Season, 


FIFTEEN TON 


may be had Correctly Prepared on inquiry at any Grocers. 


This Delicious Dassert, which has been Celebrated in Song and Stery for many a long day 


TANDARD 
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